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Use these specially designed 
chart blanks. They are particu- 
larly adaptable for the simpli- 


fied plotting of daily stock 
market prices and volume. 


Each sheet 8'% by 11 inches, 
sufficient for a six months’ 
arithmetical record. 


Price: $1.00 for 25 sheets 


Send money order or check to 


EDWARD WILLMS 
136 Liberty St., New York City 


BArclay 7-7265 


Charts, graphs, maps and floor plans 
of every description prepared to order. 


“INCOME TAX MANUAL” 
FOR 
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William F. Connelly, of New York 
University, here tells both resi- 
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subject to the New York State 
Income Tax, how to save time and 
money and headaches in making 
N. Y. State Income Tax return 
before April 15. Includes detailed 
table of subjects covered by pages, 
also specimen return filled in for 
guidance. 32 pages, paper cover— 
50 cents, postpaid. FINANCIAL 
WORLD BOOK SHOP, 21 West 
Street, New York, N. Y. 
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RECOVERY ? 


These two books will help you to 
determine when the next upturn 
should come. 


TURNING POINTS 


IN BUSINESS CYCLES 
By Leonard P. Ayres 


Author of "The Economics of Re- 
covery," etc. One of the foremost 
financial experts now gives the long- 
sought solution to this important prob- 
lem in his new book, which traces the 
course of American business through 
the prosperities and depressions of the 


TIDES IN THE 
AFFAIRS OF MEN 


By Edgar Lawrence Smith 


Author of “Common Stocks as Long- 
Term Investments." This book examines 
the tidal ebb and flow of mass 
psychology as recorded in major swings 
of stock price movements, and brings 
to light certain natural phenomena 
apparently associated with these 


At All Book Stores 


The Macmillan Company 
60 Fifth Avenue, New York 


30 East 29th Street 


Free Pamphlet for You 


PRIVATE 
ENTERPRISE 


The most Precious Economic Force in 
Civilization—A New Approach to 
Georgism, Dealing with Marxist Objections 


By LOUIS WALLIS 


Georgism relates to the liberation 
of private business enterprise from 
feudalistic restraints embedded in 
the legal structure which we in- 
herit from the middle ages. Georg- 
ism plants itself squarely athwart 
the socialist - communist assump- 
tion that, by the very nature of 
the case, private capital is op- 
pressive and exploitive. Get this 
free pamphlet and learn the best 
way to fight all forms of Marxism 
and other movements aiming to 
obstruct free individual initiative. 
One copy free; extra copies, five 
cents. Print your name and ad- 
dress clearly on postal card, and 
mail to—Dept. F.W. 


The HENRY GEORGE SCHOOL 


OF SOCIAL SCIENCE 


New York City 


What’s New Books 


MEDITATIONS IN WALL STREET. 
Anonymous. With an introduction 
by Albert Jay Nock. Published by 
William Morrow & Company. 148 
pp. $1.50. The only real connection 
this literary product has with Wall 
Street is through the person of the 
author who, though remaining com- 
pletely anonymous, is stated to be an 
important Wall Street financier of old 
New England stock. In addition to 
attending to his own business he has 
acquired a thorough literary and 
philosophical education the self-made 
way. He keeps in his Wall Street 
office translations of the Greek and 
Roman classics and the works of the 
outstanding philosophers, to which he 
returns at odd moments to find re- 
freshment for his mind. With the 
years, this anonymous financier has 
developed an extraordinary gift for 
aphoristic utterances, the best of 
which have been edited by Mr. Nock 
and are offered in this book. They 
reveal a fine instinct for balance and 
proportion and reflect a deeply rooted 
humor so characteristic of New Eng- 
land. These aphorisms cover vari- 
ous phases of human life and are of 
a character and deepness of thought 
not usually connected with Wall 
Street. It is a literary curiosity, as 
Mr. Nock states, but a very interest- 
ing one. “Practical observation com- 
monly consists of collecting a few 
facts and loading them with guesses” 
and “No one who has not tried, 
knows how uplifting it is to go 
astray’ are examples of the author’s 
wit and dry humor. 


x * * 


PEACE IN Our Times? By James 
P. Warburg. Harper & Brothers 
Publishers. 86 pp. $0.75. In this 
study Mr. Warburg—a member of 
the banking family and author of such 
books as “The Money Muddle”’ and 
“Hell Bent for Election” as well as 
others—attempts to analyze our na- 
tional attitude toward the European 
war. It is typical of the American 
nation that it reacts emotionally to 
everything that happens, and that it 
always shows immediate sympathy 
for the underdog and hate for the 


aggressor. ‘This largely explains our 
present general wish for an Allied 
victory and a defeat of the Hitler- 
Stalin combination. The present war 
will obviously end some day; and 
whether in the meantime we will be- 
come a participant no one can fore- 
see at the present juncture. In de- 
tail, Mr. Warburg studies the three 
possible kinds of peace that appear 
possible: (1) A Hitler-Stalin (or 
Stalin-Hitler) victory; (2) an Allied 
victory; or (3) a negotiated peace 
without victory for either side. The 
author paints such a dire picture of 
what would happen to the world at 
large in case of the first assumption 
that it should induce us to spare no 
efforts—as far as is possible—to con- 
tribute toward an Allied victory. 


x * 


IMPROVE YouR BUSINESS LETTERS. 
By Robert Latham. Published by 
Bruce Humphries, Inc. 188 pp. 
$2.00. Over twenty years of prac- 
tical experience have furnished the 
background of this course on business 
letters. Its principal objective is not 
to offer a number of model letters to 
be copied, but to induce the student to 
do constructive thinking about his 
work and apply a certain set of funda- 
mental rules to his daily letter writ- 
ing. Five general qualities Mr. 
Latham holds as being essential for a 
good business letter: Clarity, natural- 
ness, accuracy, conciseness, and 
courtesy. Among the various types of 
letters used in modern business the 
most important according to the au- 
thor is the sales letter practising the 
“art of selling goods that will not 
come back to customers that will.” 
Hence a substantial part of the book 
is devoted to this problem. The ap- 
pendix gives the correct forms of ad- 
dressing persons of rank and also a 
list of inaccuracies frequently found 
in business letters—and of course 
tells the student how to avoid such 
pitfalls and use the correct style. 


x 
Note: The books reviewed may be 


purchased through Tur FINANCIAL 
Wortp Book SHop. 
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—Falcofoto 


HE pitfalls of trading by the 

calendar, which are well known 
to experienced market students, have 
been accentuated in recent years by 
important changes in the seasonal 
trends of leading industries, and by 
the ascendancy of new forces which 
have outweighed seasonal influences. 
Nevertheless, there are certain peri- 
ods in each year which are likely to 
be more or less crucial for business 
and the markets, and seemingly de- 
serve special study. Even though 
there is seldom any certainty that his- 
tory will repeat, there is always the 
possibility that a traditional testing 
period will develop dynamic changes 
in the volume of business activity and 
in the course of stock prices. 


Ancient Belief 


The period of a few weeks extend- 
ing from early March to the end of 
the month, and sometimes to mid- 
April, has long been regarded as a 
time fraught with momentous possi- 
bilities. The soothsayer who warned 
Caesar that the “Ides of March” 
would be a fateful day was probably 
drawing upon ancient superstitions 
dating from an era far more remote 
than the first century B. C. Much of 
the current interest in the old warn- 
ing, “beware the Ides of March,” 
arises from the popular belief (which 
seems to have some foundation in 
fact) that Hitler finds portents in the 
stars at that time which are excep- 
tionally favorable for his most au- 


Comcidence or 


Traditional Turning Pout? 


_ The period around March 15 has frequently pro- 


duced important turning points in the stock 


market. 


Trends developing at this time are 


likely to prove of major significance in 1940. 


dacious undertakings. But there are 
other reasons why March has ac- 
quired a peculiar significance, quite 
apart from the influence of the war 
god after whom the month was 
named, as will be indicated by a brief 
survey of some of the events in stock 
market history which have occurred 
during the past twenty years. 

The first major post-war bear mar- 
ket started late in 1919, but there was 
a strong intermediate recovery which 
began in February, 1920, and con- 
tinued until a secondary top was es- 
tablished around the end of March. 
Following this turning point, the 
severe decline of 1920 got under way 
and continued until December of that 
year. The ensuing bull market 
reached its peak on March 20, 1923; 
the bear market which started from 
that point lasted seven months. There 
was a relatively minor bear market in 
the first half of 1924 which started 
in February, but did not gather 
momentum until the following month. 

The short but rather drastic bear 
market of the first half of 1926 be- 
gan in February, but most of the de- 
cline took place in March. The 
“money squeeze” shake-out of March, 
1929, was short lived, but it proved 
to be a dramatic augury of the pre- 
cipitous decline which was to start a 
few months later. The composite 
averages show that the recovery of 
early 1930 culminated in the second 
week of April, but the rails reached 
their secondary top in March. A sub- 
stantial rally early in 1931 topped 
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out late in February; by the end of 
March it was evident that this move- 
ment was merely a temporary inter- 
ruption of the major decline. Fol- 
lowing a minor rally, the violent final 
phase of the 1930-1932 bear market 
started in the second week of March, 
1932. 

The culmination of the 1932-1933 
banking crisis in March, 1933, re- 
sulted in the first protracted closing 
of the stock exchanges since 1914. 
The first stages of the bear market of 
1934 developed in February and 
March of that year. The highest 
point of the long bull market which 
started in 1935 was reached around 
the middle of March, 1937; the 1937- 
1938 bear market really started in 
that month although it did not enter 
a dynamic phase until the following 
August. March, 1938, was a month 
of exceptionally rapid and severe de- 
cline in stock prices. There was also 
a severe shake-out in March, 1939. 


Lion or Lamb? 


This record suffices to explain the 
widespread tendency of market fol- ° 
lowers to view with apprehension, if 
not alarm, the approach of the Ides 
of March. It supports the belief that 
the period centering around March 
15 is frequently marked by important 
changes in business and stock market 
trends. But one should not jump to 
the conclusion that the changes are 
always in the nature of an evolution of 
extensive bear markets. Going back 
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to the decade preceding the nineteen- 
twenties, we find that the wartime 
bull market of 1915-1916 started in 
March, 1915, and that the first major 
post-war bull market began its first 
important phase in iate ebruary and 
March, 1919. In more recent mar- 
ket history, it will be recalled that the 
bank and stock market closing of 
March, 1933, was soon followed by a 
sensational bull market. The March 
declines of 1938 and 1939 represented 
the final stages of liquidation; im- 
portant bull markets started in April 
of both years. 

During the past few years, March 
has acquired a special significance as 
the favorite month for aggressive ac- 
tion by the German dictatorship. 
German troops occupied the Rhine- 
land on March 7, 1936; Germany in- 
vaded Austria on March 11, 1938; 
the German protectorate over Czecho- 
Slovakia was proclaimed on March 
15, 1939, and Memel was annexed on 
March 21. The march into the 
Rhineland had a relatively minor ef- 
fect upon the markets of March, 1936, 
but the March declines of the two 
following years were aggravated, if 
not caused, by fears of war arising 
from the German coups. 

The general expectation of spec- 
tacular developments in the European 
war within the next few weeks is 
undoubtedly one of the major rea- 
sons for the current hesitancy in the 
markets. Although the majority 
opinion appears to hold that an in- 
tensification of war activity would be 
bullish for the American markets, 
there is a possibility that, in the event 
of at least temporary success of a 


large scale attack by the German 
forces, the repercussions might be ad- 
verse. On the other hand, if the 
Allies take the initiative, an impetus 
to advance might be provided, es- 
pecially in the more volatile stocks. 

At all events, the anticipation of 
important movements on the war 
front gives one clue to the funda- 
mentals which explain the frequent 
recurrence of turning points in the 
period centering around March 15. 
Discounting the mystical aspects of 
Hitler’s decisions, the months of 
March and April have long been a 
favored time for the beginning of ma- 
jor offensives, for more practical rea- 
sons. Weather conditions are often 
a controlling factor in the timing of 
military moves. 


The vernal equinox (falling on or: 


around March 21), marking the be- 
ginning of spring, represents an im- 
portant period of transition, both in 
war and in peace. Many forms of 
business enterprise which are dormant 
or relatively inactive during the 
winter months normally show an ac- 
celerated rate of activity as the re- 
strictive influences of unfavorable 
weather conditions are removed. Out- 
door industries revive ; retail trade in- 
creases, because of pre-Easter buying 
and preparations for spring activities. 

Thus, the traditional spring rise 
is geared both to the cycles of nature 
and the incidence of certain dates 
which have a particular significance 
in the realm of the supernatural. But 
despite the powerful nature of these 
seasonal influences, the results are 
sometimes disappointing (compare 
the record of the years 1930-1932 


with normal spring recoveries). If 
business fails to show the expected 
resiliency in the spring, hopes of sub- 
stantial gains are usually deferred 
until the fall months. The period of 
a few weeks following mid-March 
normally reveals the major trend. 
The stock market, assuming that it 
fulfills its function of discounting fu- 
ture business developments, appraises 
the business outlook and indicates, by 
its action up to the end of April, the 
prospects for second quarter (and 
sometimes third quarter) profits. 

Consequently, the beginning of 
spring is properly regarded as a peri- 
od of stock taking and appraisal, and 
frequently establishes a gauge of what 
the business and financial communi- 
ties may expect for some months to 
come. At the present time, mainly 
because of unsettlement caused by the 
war and the uncertainties of the do- 
mestic political situation in an ex- 
ceptionally important election year, 
future trends are especially difficult to 
forecast. Since the indicated rate of 
total production has receded to a 
point approximating that which pre- 
vailed before last autumn’s spurt, any 
further decline in the second quarter 
would be decidedly bearish. Because 
of the possibility of confusion of a 
limited seasonal gain with cyclical 
movements, a second quarter advance 
might prove misleading, unless char- 
acterized by such breadth and 
momentum as to point clearly to the 
development of a sustained cyclical 
trend. 

However, it appears unlikely that 
either the business situation or the 

(Please turn to page 23) 


Business Cycle Stock 


ITH indications that the cur- 

rent business recession has 
practically spent its force, the time is 
apparently at hand for the purchase 
of selected cyclical stocks. For this 
purpose, the appended ten issues have 
been chosen—and with an eye on at 
least three considerations: (1) price; 
(2) industry position ; and (3) profit 
possibilities. 

Average quotation of the group is 
slightly higher than 49 and prices 
range from around 10 to 86. In 
practically every case, the ten stocks 
rank right up with the leaders in their 
respective industries; besides, they 


cover just about every important 
cyclical field, from autos to steel and 
from copper to rubber. 

While it is felt that this list holds 


Ten Outstanding 
Business Cycle Stocks 
Stock: Price 
Amer. Pr. & Lt., $6 pfd......... 53 
78 
Chesapeake & Ohio............... 40 ( 
86 
Dares Saal... 35 
Tide Water Assoc. Oil............ 10 


good potentialities for capital ap- 
preciation, switches out of existing 
positions in the so-called “income” 
stocks are not advised at this time. 
These should continue to form the 
backlog of investment and quasi-in- 
vestment portfolios. Primarily, the 
ten stocks mentioned here are directed 
to those who have been following a 
“hands off” policy, pending the time 
when purchase of business cycle equi- 
ties would once again be in order. 
Finally, prudent policy might well be 
that of partial purchase now, with 
balance of the buying to be completed 
later on. 
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Beginning— 


Complete 
Financial Program 


An individual’s security portfolio is only one phase of a well 


rounded investment program. 


Provision must be made for 


other factors depending on the individual’s circumstances. 


SECURITY portfolio is only 

one phase of a complete finan- 
cial program, and despite the sound- 
ness of the portfolio itself, the total 
investment structure may be badly 
unbalanced unless proper provision 
has been made for other important 
essentials. 

The security portfolio should ac- 
tually be the final step on the ladder 
of investment planning as the funds 
used for this purpose should repre- 
sent the surplus available after tak- 


(in order of priority). Its construc- 
tion and composition, of course, must 
be correlated with other phases of the 
individual’s financial program but it 
should be regarded in its proper per- 
spective and not overemphasized to 
the neglect of the balance of com- 
ponents. 


Variable Factors 


There are so many variable fac- 
tors that enter into the planning of 
a financial program, and each in- 
dividual’s requirements differ so 
widely, that no specific formula can 
be devised to fit all cases. But the 
fundamental principles apply equally 
in all instances and must be followed 
to develop a successful program, i.e., 
one that will perform the functions 
for which it was established. (Later 
discussions will present detailed finan- 
cial plans—for individuals in speci- 
fied financial positions—intended as 
guides in constructing the framework 
of the program but not to be con- 
sidered as the ideal or necessarily a 


ing care of the more important factors © 


By Ralph E. Bach 


hard and fast framework for even in- 
dividuals in somewhat similar cir- 
cumstances. ) 

Life insurance is generally con- 
sidered the first essential in planning 
a financial program. Its importance 
and its function are well known but 
its use and its place in one’s program 
are not always in the best interests 
of the individual in question. Pri- 
marily it affords protection and as- 
surance that the individual will be 
able to carry out at least a part of 
his financial plan in the event of some 
untoward happening. 

It is important that the insurance 
phase of the program be intelligently 
devised for a haphazard program may 
sometimes defeat its own purpose. 
Too much insurance in relation to 
one’s circumstances and requirements 
is equally as undesirable as too little 
insurance. Furthermore, there are 
numerous types and forms of insur- 
ance and one should be certain that 
the program adopted will fulfill the 
purpose for which it is established. 

In connection with the development 
of the insurance phase of his pro- 
gram the individua! should keep in 


| 
BUILDING THE INVESTMENT PROGRAM 
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mind the amendments to the Social 
Security Act adopted last summer 
which in essence provide substantial 
insurance benefits under certain con- 
ditions. The insurance program 
should be reviewed at regular inter- 
vals and necessary adjustments made 
to conform with any changes in cir- 
cumstances. 

The matter of providing adequate 
housing facilities for the family is an- 
other important phase of the financial 
program. Under certain conditions 
it may not be feasible for one to own 
his own home (if, for example, trans- 
fer of employment is a probability), 
but generally the desire is to own a 
home. The amount to be expended 
should be related to other phases of 
the financial program, but an undue 
strain on financial resources at this 
point could seriously interfere with 
an otherwise sound financial plan. 


Emergency Reserve 


After making allowance for living 
expenses, insurance needs and hous- 
ing facilities, thought should be given 
to the establishment of an emergency 
reserve. Unexpected contingencies 
are bound to arise in even the best 
ordered households and on such oc- 
casions ready cash is most essential. 

Here, too, no rigid rule can be laid 
down as to the amount of cash which 
should be maintained in liquid form 
as an emergency reserve. It will de- 
pend on the nature of other resources, 
the family’s standard of living and 
other factors of a personal nature. 
The amount should be calculated on 
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the basis of past experience and pos- 
sible future demands, but should not 
be set too high. 

The nature of the security port- 
folio should be based on a number of 
factors. Obviously one who has 
made ample provision for the other 
important aspects of his financial pro- 
gram, is reasonably assured of steady 
employment for many years ahead, 
and does not require income from in- 
vestments to supplement his living 


expenses, is in a position to follow 
a fairly aggressive investment policy 
stressing capital enhancement. 

The objectives should be clearly 
determined before making any se- 
curity commitments, for the portfolio 
is to perform a certain function in 
the complete financial plan and un- 
less this function is clearly understood 
at the outset it is unlikely that satis- 
factory results will be obtained. After 
the portfolio is established, constant 


supervision of the holdings is essen- 
tial so that adjustments can be made 
as dictated by changing conditions in 
the general economic situation. It is 
also important to review the objectives 
at intervals to determine whether the 
security portfolio is still in harmony 
with the individual’s requirements 
and other aspects of the program. 
x * 


Note: The next article in this series ¥ 


will appear at an early date. 


Anomalies in Bond and Stock Yields 


LTHOUGH many of the old 

rules concerning the relation- 
ship between the money market and 
security prices have been partially 
vitiated by the prevailing artificial 
credit situation, the factor of yield— 
or the rate of return on invested 
money—remains as one of the most 
important influences in the security 
markets. It is reasonable to assume 
that comparisons between bond and 
stock yields have retained much of 
their former significance, granting 
that special factors arise from time to 
time to widen or narrow the spreads 
between the two groups. 

Under normal conditions, good 
common stocks should sell at prices 
to yield at least 1 per cent more than 
investment quality bonds. Although 
1926 is frequently used as the base 
for index numbers, since in many re- 
spects it conformed with the general 
concept of a “normal year,” the 
spreads between average stock and 
bond yields were rather wide. Yields 
on bonds were liberal, but the returns 
on stocks of leading corporations 
averaged more than 2 per cent higher 
than the yield on the highest quality 
corporation bonds. (For yields on 
twelve representative stocks and a 
comparison with average bond yields, 
see the accompanying tabulation.) 
Particularly in view of the fact that 
returns on bonds of good investment 
quality were very satisfactory at that 
time, the implication of this yield re- 
lationship was to the effect that stocks 
were undervalued. 

The long bull market which fol- 
lowed reversed this position in its 
later stages. Average stock yields 


had declined to a level far below the 
rate of return available on high grade 


A comparison of yields 
currently available 
shows that stocks are 
relatively undervalued. 


investment bonds at the 1929 highs. 
However, basing comparisons not 
upon the extremes of 1929, but upon 
the substantially lower level of stock 
prices which prevailed about ten 
years ago in the first quarter of 1930, 
we find that the average yields of 
representative stocks were still ma- 
terially below the rate of return on 
investment bonds. This very ab- 
normal situation indicated the degree 
of overvaluation of stocks. Although 
the severe and prolonged bear mar- 
ket of the early 1930s had several 
important causes apart from the pre- 
vious excessive speculation in the 
stock market, one of the most valu- 
able lessons to be learned from the 
experience of that period is_ that 


Stock vs. Bond Yields 1926-1930- 
1940 


Yield Yield Ten Current 
1926 YearsAgo Yield 


Stock: 


American Smelting... 5.8% 5.1% 6.0% 
American Tel. & Tel. 6.2 3.4 5.2 
American Tobacco ... 6.9 4.7 5.8 
Chesapeake & Qhio.. 8.7 4.3 6.1 
Continental Can ..... 7.6 3.6 4.4 
9.9 3.3 3.8 
General Foods ...... 5.0 4.9 4.7 
General Motors ...... 11.9 5.6 6.6 
Public Service, N. J. 6.3 2.8 6.0 
Union Pacific ........ 6.5 4.2 6.4 
Westinghouse Electric 5.6 2.7 3.1 
U. S. Steel preferred. 5.5 4.9 6.0 
Average yield, 

ree 7.1% 4.1% 5.3% 
Average yield, 120 

bonds (Moody’s) .. 5.21 5.06 3.00 
Average yield, 30 triple 

A bonds (Moody’s). 4.73 4.60 2.90 


stocks, in general, should be sold 


when average yields fall below the re- | 


turns available on bonds of high in- 
vestment quality. 

The present situation shows a sharp 
contrast with that of ten years ago. 
Average stock yields are again at a 
level far above investment bond re- 
turns. The income which can be ob- 
tained from various investment media 
is much lower than in 1926, but the 
spread between average stock yields, 
as shown in the tabulation, and the 
rate of return afforded by triple A 
corporation bonds is somewhat higher. 

It is generally recognized that the 
long bull market in bonds which has 
carried bond prices to record highs 
in recent years has some aspects of 
similarity to the stock market of 1926- 
1929, and the experience of last Sep- 
tember shows that there are possibili- 
ties for a drastic reversal of this trend. 
High yields on stocks can be ex- 
plained on a number of grounds: 
political uncertainties, increasing gov- 
ernmental interference with private 
business, the prospect of high taxes, 
and the tendency for stocks to capi- 
talize earnings at a conservative ratio 
in wartime. (The latter may become 
an important consideration if the war 
is prolonged, but thus far only a few 
companies have realized significant 
war profits. ) 

Nevertheless, the relative status of 


bond and stock yields, as well as the} 


high yields afforded by many stocks 


on an absolute basis, is generally in-} 
dicative of healthy conditions in the} 
Comparisons of this} 


stock market. 
nature suggest that, if there exists any 
important threat to the structure of 
security prices, it is to be found pri- 
marily in the bond market. 
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Income 


ONSUMING 60 packages of 

cigarettes per capita last year, 
smokers hung up a new all time rec- 
ord. Naturally, the question arises 
whether a saturation point has been 
reached or is in sight. The phe- 
nomenal growth of the cigarette 
started during the last war, and ma- 
terially supported by the adoption of 
smoking by the women, gains were 
recorded each year with the exception 
of the depression period 1931-1933. 
Even in these years the annual total 
was never more than 5 per cent be- 
low that of the best previous year. 
Since 1933 the trend has continued 
steadily upward. 


Consumer Trend? 


While such striking advances as 
that from a per capita consumption 
of 979 cigarettes in 1929 to 1,320 last 
year are unlikely to be witnessed dur- 
ing the next ten years, the secular 
trend appears still to be upward and 
doubtless can be expected to continue 
so, at least in proportion to the in- 
crease in the population total. 

The field is dominated by the “big 
three,” American Tobacco, Liggett & 
Myers, and R. J. Reynolds with their 
popular priced Lucky Strike, Chester- 
field and Camel, respectively. These 
three brands (according to trade es- 
timates) last year accounted for 67 
per cent of the total consumption, the 
individual figures being about 23 per 
cent for Lucky Strike, 21 per cent for 
Chesterfields and 23 per cent for 
Camel. For 1938 their combined 
share was 72 per cent of the total. 

The decline is at least partially ex- 
plained by the fact that of the 1939 
gain of 8.7 billion cigarettes, 6 billion 
were accounted for by the ten-centers 


Yields from current 
indicated dividend 


rate range from 4% to 
5%4 per cent. An earn- 


ings rise is regarded as 
in prospect for 1940. 


- 


(which advanced from 24 to 30 bil- 
lion) and that by Philip Morris of 1.8 
billion improvement which thereby 
increased its share of the total from 
5.6 per cent in 1938 to 6.4 per cent 
in 1939. Old Gold, on the other 
hand, dropped from 3.8 per cent in 
1938 to 3.1 per cent of the total last 
year; but this only slightly affected 
the earnings of Lorillard inasmuch as 
that company also has a substantial 
representation in the ten-centers with 
its Sensation brand. 

In appraising these statistical data, 
obviously several reservations must 
be made. The figures are only ap- 
proximate inasmuch as the companies 
themselves guard such information 
with the utmost secrecy. While vol- 
ume is of course important to all, the 
relative status of the leading brands 
of the various companies to total 
earnings shows considerable differ- 
entiation. 

Reynolds, for instance, relies al- 
most exclusively upon the sales of its 
Camels, and manufactures only a 
small amount of smcking, scrap, plug 
and twist tobacco. American Tobacco 
is well represented in all branches 
except snuff. Liggett & Myers like- 
wise is diversified, with snuff and 


large cigars the only products not 
included. 

Manufactured tobaccos and cigars 
account for a much larger portion of 
the total for Lorillard than for any 
other of the companies mentioned. 
Philip Morris’ list contains cigarettes 
in all price classes as well as a small 
amount of smoking tobacco. 

Year-to-year fluctuations in the 
status of the leading brands usually 
reflect the effectiveness of their ad- 
vertising campaigns, a very important 
factor in the cigarette industry and in- 
volving rather large expenditures. 
Detailed figures are not available but 
reliable estimates piace such costs at 
roughly 10 per cent of gross. 


Raw Materials 


Because of the small per unit profit 
margins, raw material prices have an 
important bearing upon profits, and 
are calculated on a three-year aver- 
age because of the necessity of main- 
taining inventories that long for sea- 
soning purposes. For 1939 the aver- 
age raw material cost for 1,000 ciga- 
rettes was figured at 79 cents against 
80 cents for 1938; a further reduction 
can be anticipated for the current 
year. 

On that basis the cost of raw ma- 
terial in a standard package of ciga- 
rettes is only 1.6 cents. The whole- 
sale price for the popular brands has 
remained unchanged since January, 
1937, at $6.25 per 1,000 cigarettes, or 
12.5 cents per package. But after 
the deduction of the usual trade dis- 
counts and the 6-cent Federal tax, 
there remain only 5 cents for the 
manufacturer. 

Because of the Federal tax and the 
many local taxes (26 states and 


Operating Results 


of The Leading Cigarette Manufacturers 


dividends on new preferred created in May, 1938. tCalendar year. 


In millions of dollars Div. 
——— Net Sales ——Operating Income——— --—— Net Income - Net per Share Paid Recent 

Company: 1938 1939 Change 1938 1939 ange 1938 1939 Chang 1938 1939 1939 = Price Yield 
Reynolds Tobacco ........ $282.3 $276.7 — 2.0% $31.7 $34.7 + 9.4% $23.7 $25.6 + 8.0% $2.37 $2.56 $2.30 54 4.26% 

American Tobacco ........ 253.1 262.4 + 3.7 31.3 35.0 +411.8 25.4 6.4 +3.9 4.89 5.12 5.00 87 5.75 

| Liggett & Myers.......... 237.8 232.9 — 2.1 25.8 25.8 None 20.6 20.7 + 0.5 6.09 6.13 5.00 108 4.63 

ee et Sf eae 73.9 79.8 + 8.0 6.02 5.87. — 2.5 4.01 3.84 — 4.2 1.78 1.69 1.40 25 5.60 

"Philip Morris 55.6 64.6 +16.2 7.61 8.70 +14.3 5.66 6.55 +15.7 10.91 47.50 $5.00 95 5.26 
*For fiscal years ended March 31. Net for 6 months ended September 30, 1939, showed a gain of 22% over corresponding 1938 period. 7+After allowing for 
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numerous communities now levy such 
imposts) the smoker of a package of 
cigarettes pays much more in levies 
than the actual worth of the product. 
Such excessive taxation to some de- 
gree prevents a faster increase in the 
consumption of cigarettes, and during 
periods of depressions has a tendency 
of driving smokers to the roll-your- 
own variety. Following the tide of 
rising local cigarette taxes in recent 
years, indications are that 1940 will 


Difficulties 


HE “show cause” orders now be- 
ing issued by the SEC to the 
various public utility holding company 
systems are not final or conclusive in 
any sense. The only significant infer- 
ences that can be drawn so far are (1) 
that the SEC after nearly five years 
of passive agency is now attempting 
to administer the Public Utility Hold- 
ing Company Act, and (2) that the 
SEC is placing the burden of proof 
upon the holding companies them- 
selves. It will almost certainly take 
at least another five years before the 
vast undertaking of the Act can be 
realized. 
So far seven systems have been 
cited. These are Electric Bond & 


Share, Engineers Public Service, 
Middle West Corporation, United 
Gas Improvement, Cities Service 


Power & Light, Commonwealth & 
Southern and Standard Gas & Elec- 
tric. Other citations will come along 
from time to time. Hearings will 
begin in April. Answers will not 
be available for several weeks. So 
far the SEC has not revealed whether 
it will stress the penalty or “death 
sentence” provisions of the Act, or 
use its broad discretionary powers in 
a constructive manner. However, the 
SEC must necessarily exercise these 
discretionary powers in the public in- 
terest and for the protection of in- 
vestors and consumers. 

The fact that the Holding Company 
Act is an ex-post-facto law is evident. 
It must recognize that holding com- 
pany securities, even common stocks, 
were issued legally and in most cases 
for actual value. There is no parallel 
with the outlawed industrial trusts or 
monopolies that flourished from about 
1870 to 1912, and which were clearly 
unlawful in theory and in practice. 

The difficulties of attaining an in- 


remain relatively free from new levies 
of that kind. 

Considering all factors involved the 
year 1940 should witness further 
gains in total consumption of ciga- 
rettes, and with lower raw material 
costs profit margins are expected to 
improve as compared with 1939. 
Yields afforded by the equities of the 
leading producers as shown in the 
tabulation on page 7 range from 4.26 
per cent to 5.75 per cent. 


However, all stocks have one char- 
acteristic in common—that of steady 
income. American and Lorillard at 
current prices offer the’ most attrac- 
tive yields while the return on 
Reynolds and Liggett & Myers is 
also satisfactory considering the rec- 
ord and individual position of these 
companies. Philip Morris still offers 
possibilities for further earnings ex- 
pansion, though probably not at the 
rate of recent years. 


Utility Integration 


tegrated geographical status for the 
average holding company are ex- 
emplified in the case of Electric Bond 
& Share. This company “controls” 
American Power & Light, Electric 
Power & Light, National Power & 
Light and American & Foreign 
Power, and also has more than a 10 
per cent interest in American Gas & 
Electric. The last two companies are 
excluded, for the time being at least, 
by the SEC from the problem of in- 
tegrating the Electric Bond & Share 
system. 

The three primary holding com- 
pany systems furnish electric, gas, 
water and other services in 26 states, 
as far apart as Pennsylvania and 
Washington, Minnesota and Florida. 
The office of Electric Bond & Share 
in New York City is some 3,100 miles 
distant from the outermost unit. 
These three divisions serve over 
3,600 communities with electricity and 
over 400 with gas. Electric Bond & 
Share alone has over 109,000 stock- 
holders. In addition, there is a long 
list of subsidiary companies which 
have issued hundreds of millions of 
dollars in bonds and preferred stocks 
to obtain capital for plant and 
facilities. 

The problem of integrating these 
far-flung properties is one that the en- 
gineer, the banker, the accountant, 
the operator, the holding company, 
the community itself, the individual 
states, other holding company sys- 
tems, the SEC and the courts can 
hope to solve ultimately and without 
destroying the interest of the investor, 
if the necessary changes are made 
gradually and in an orderly manner. 
For example, the question of fran- 
chises itself is highly important. The 
consent of State agencies is also 
necessary. General business condi- 


tions when favorable would expedite 
the movement as additional capital 
could be obtained more easily and 
any operating savings would show up 
more clearly, but an unfavorable busi- 
ness cycle would slow up the pro- 
gram. Any swapping of properties 
would not only require approval of 
security holders, but also involve 
problems of transfer taxes and state 
regulations. And the most important 
and least dependable factor of all is 
the attitude of the investor himself. 

Electric Bond & Share has drawn 
up a tentative plan of integration. It 
proposes to treat the system as con- 
sisting of three major groups, the 
Eastern, Southwestern, and North- 
western, 

The various properties in each 
group would be interconnected by 
means of high-voltage trunk trans- 
mission lines extending as far as 230 
miles in the first group and 270 miles 
in the second. Advancements in the 
art have thus made it possible to con- 
nect widely separated properties into 
coordinated groups that are integrated 
in an engineering sense. 

Electric Bond & Share has evi- 
dently approached the problem from 
a practical standpoint. It also sug- 
gests that the Government power 
projects should also be linked up with 
the public utility networks, thus help- 
ing in the disposition of such power 
without destroying private capital and 
at the same time carrying the integra- 
tion idea into national planning, shar- 
ing the benefits with other systems, 
and helping the Government’s war 
defense program. It estimates the 
cost of constructing its additional 
transmission lines at $20.1 million 
and the operating savings to be at 
least $2.4 million a year. 


(Please turn to page 27) 
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ATIONAL income last year 

was about 85 per cent as great 
as in the banner year 1929, but be- 
cause of the lower price level, dollar 
sales of the country’s retailers as a 
group were only 77 per cent of those 
witnessed in that year. Within this 
broad field, however, there were strik- 
ing contrasts in the relative perform- 
ance of various subdivisions, and in 
few cases were the differences be- 
tween 1929 and 1939 sales so abrupt 
—and so gratifying—as in the volume 
of business done by the two large 
mail order companies. For both 
units, of course, the latest figures 
were the largest ; the interesting part 
of the comparison is the extent of the 
gains—48 per cent for Sears, Roe- 
buck, 72 per cent for Montgomery 
Ward. 


Policy Changes 


No ready explanation of their 
growth can be found by examination 
of external economic forces such as 
population shifts or changes in pub- 
lic preferences or consumer buying 
power. However, it cannot be said 
of mail order companies that, like 
Topsy, they “just growed”; their 
progress can be traced to changes in 
internal policy made with the inten- 
tion of capturing a greater share of 
the available business. 

The first such change was made in 
1921 when Montgomery Ward, which 
had pioneered in selling by mail in 
1872, added a new division to the 
business by opening a few retail out- 


Mail Order 


Records 


lets. Sears followed suit four years 
later. Over ensuing years, both com- 
panies expanded their store systems 
until today Ward has over 600 units 
in its chain, accounting for more than 
half of its sales volume, while Sears 
owns about 500 stores which provide 
over 60 per cent of its gross business. 

As a number of cther chain store 
managements have discovered, mere 
multiplication of the number of es- 
tablishments operated does not neces- 
sarily cause profits to increase in the 
same proportion. Therefore, the mail 
order companies no less than the 
variety and other chains have been 
busily engaged in recent years in the 
task of expanding profitable units and 
remodelling, relocating or eliminating 
the others. Ward in particular has 
moved a number of its stores from the 
outskirts of cities to the shopping 
centers. 

As a result of the successful ex- 
ploitation of retail outlets by the mail 
order companies, their sales are now 
about 65 per cent urban and only 35 
per cent rural. This has permitted 
another change of policy which has 
aided sales volume, and profits as 
well: the introduction of higher priced 
merchandise, some of it consisting of 
items which may definitely be classed 
as luxuries. This trend is expected 
to continue. 

Partly for this reason, but pri- 
marily in recognition of the growing 
popularity of instalment buying, both 
companies have been selling on time 
for some years. Until about five 
years ago, this privilege was confined 
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to durable goods which could be re- 
possessed if necessary without too 
great deterioration, and was offered 
only on purchases amounting to $20 
or more. By the end of 1936, how- 
ever, Ward had extended time sales 
to all its merchandise and had lowered 
the minimum limit to $10; Sears took 
similar action last year. So far, their 
experience with this policy has been 
highly favorable. 


Seasonal Influence 


At the present time, cyclical as well 
as secular factors are working in fa- 
vor of the mail order organizations. 
The early Easter this year may be a 
harmful influence unless the weather 
is good during the remainder of this 
month, but this is a minor factor. 
Prices have been advanced moderate- 
ly on a large number of items in the 
Spring-Summer catalogues and retail 
store prices have also been raised to 
some extent. 

Around 54, Montgomery Ward is 
selling at only a little more than ten 
times the $5 a share which the com- 
pany is believed to have earned in 
the fiscal year ended January 31 last. 
Based on the $1.25 a share disbursed 
last year, the yield available on this 
stock is not exceptional but the com- 
pany’s earnings prospects would ap- 
pear to warrant a more liberal divi- 
dend policy this year. Sears, Roe- 
buck at 84 is also reasonably valued 
and yields over 5 per cent on the 
basis of last year’s total dividends of 
$4.25 a share. 
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Ratings are from THe WoRLD 
Independent Appraisals of Listed Stocks. 
Refer to individual Stock Factographs for 
further vital information and statistical data. 


and Opinions Listed Stocks 


“Also FW” refers to the last previous 
item in the magazine. Opinions are based 
on data regarded as reliable, but no re- 
sponsibility is assumed for their accuracy. 


Prices Are as of the Closing, Wednesday, March 6, 1940 


American Tel. & Tel. A+ 

At prevailing levels, around 172, 
stock is attractive for its investment 
characteristics (ann. div., $9; yield, 
5.2%). Indications are that Febru- 
ary continued the substantial station 
gains witnessed in the preceding 
month. With this situation also ap- 
plying to earnings, it appears that 
first quarter results will exceed period 
dividend requirements on a parent- 
company as well as consolidated basis. 
In the first three months a year ago. 
parent company net equalled $2.12 a 
share; on a consolidated basis (for 
three months to February 28), per 


share comparative was $2.25. (Also 
FW, Feb. 14.) 
Bridgeport Brass Cc 


Existing holdings of shares should 
be retained for their longer range 
cyclical possibilities; recent price, 11. 
Reflecting the upward surge of busi- 
ness in the latter months of 1939, 
company earned some two-thirds of 
its full year profit (equivalent to 49 
cents a share) in the final quarter. In 
1938, there was a deficit of 27 cents a 
share. Merely on the basis of re- 
ported earnings, Bridgeport Brass 
shares do not seem to be selling at 
around bargain levels and the current 
market price is partially discount- 
ing higher profits which should be 
seen as a result of present activity 
in company’s plants. (Also FW, Dec. 
27, ’39.) 


Corn Products B 

Income and price appreciation pos- 
sibilities justify placement of long 
range funds in shares, recently quoted 
at 62 (ann. div, $3; yield, 4.8%). 
Although the war made for somewhat 
reduced operations in Europe last 
year, volume of foreign business actu- 
ally increased. This came about 
through greater exports from the 
United States—a development made 


possible by prevailing price relation- 
ships. If the conflict abroad contin- 
ues, income from some of the Euro- 
pean companies will undoubtedly re- 
main at comparatively low levels. It 
is fully expected, however, that this 
will be completely offset by increased 
demand for supplies from this coun- 
try. (Also FW, Dec. 13, 39.) 


Ex-Cell-O C+ 

Stock, now around 25, is one of the 
more attractive speculations in the 
cyclical group (declared 40 cents so 
far this year). Although general in- 
dustry has declined since the closing 
months of 1939, activity in the ma- 
chine tool industry is as high as ever. 
This is currently reflected at Ex- 
Cell-O’s plants, where production 
schedules are around peak rates. A 
feature of company’s operations, over 
recent years, has been the trend 
toward diversification. In 1935, for 
example, bulk of business was with 
the auto industry and earnings were 
87 cents a share. But last year, with 
auto volume accounting for less than 
half of revenues, earnings were $2.21 
per share. (Also FW, Feb. 14.) 


International Salt B 
At present prices, around 36, stock 

is attractive for income (yield on 

$1.75 paid in 1939, 4.9%). Although 


Correction 


N the “News and Opinions” de- 

partment (FW, Feb. 28) it was 
stated that Twin Coach reported a 
new sales peak last year. The correct 
statement in this respect is that orders 
received during 1939 were the high- 
est in company histery. Dollar sales 
of $7.7 million last year were actually 
the third largest in Twin Coach’s ex- 
perience, being exceeded by approxi- 
mately $8.2 million in 1937 and $7.9 
million in 1936. 
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company reported a drop in annual 
earnings to $1.92 per share, from 
$2.29 in 1938, there was no element 
of surprise in this development. 
Lower net was accounted for chiefly 
by non-recurring charges in connec- 
tion with refinancing operations in the 
first half. Earnings, as a matter of 
fact, made a substantial comeback in 
the final six months. Interest charges 
this year will be about half the amount 
paid in 1939, indicating a saving of 
about 40 cents a share. (Also FW, 
Feb. 28.) 


Mesta Machine C+ 

Operating record and_ prospects 
justify retention of shares, now 
around 31 (declared 50 cents so far 
this year). In its recent annual re- 
port, company disclosed that $1 mil- 
lion had been appropriated out of 
earnings to expand forging facilities. 
The step was taken for two reasons: 
First, as an aid to the nation’s econ- 
omy in the event of an emergency ; 
second, as a measure to aid employ- 
ment. Construction is now under 
way and the new equipment should be 
in operation late this spring. As of 
the 1939 year-end, Mesta had unfilled 
orders of around $10.8 million, com- 
pared with $7.8 million a year earlier. 
Business thus far in 1940 has ex- 


ceeded expectations. (Also FW, 
Dec. 6, ’39.) 
Monsanto Chemical AN 


Although liberally priced in rela- 
tion to near-term earnings, long range 
growth prospects warrant retention 
of shares, recently quoted at 109 
(paid $3 last year). Reaffirming its 
earlier position, company recently 
stated that facilities were fully occu- 
pied with peacetime products and that 
the manufacture of munitions would 
not be engaged in unless required by 
the Government. As in the past, 
Monsanto’s largest consuming indus 
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try is foodstuffs. Next in impor- 
tance come the pharmaceutical, glass, 
plastics, rubber, paints and inks, dyes 
and soap industries. Prospects for 
an increased use of plastics in com- 
mercial aircraft seem _ particularly 
bright this year. (Also FW, Feb. 
28. ) 


Nash-Kelvinator C 

Longer term speculative potentiali- 
ties warrant retention of shares, now 
around 6%. Since initiating its new 
manufacturing and merchandising 
program in January, the Kelvinator 
division has twice stepped up produc- 
tion schedules. Stimulated by lower 
prices, dealer sales of electric refrig- 
erators and other household appli- 
ances are running about 100 per cent 
ahead of a year ago. Meanwhile, op- 
erations in the Nash Motors division 
are well above the break-even point. 
Under the circumstances, March 
quarter profit should be well above 
the 3 cents a share reported in the 
similar period a year ago. (Also FW, 
Dec. 27, ’39.) 


Pure Oil C+ 

Stock, recently quoted at 9, is a 
suitable medium for low-priced, spec- 
ulative representation in the oil in- 
dustry (paid 25 cents last year). 
Pure Oil did everything expected of 
it by reporting 1939 net equivalent to 
$1.10 per share. Per share compara- 
tive a year ago was 38 cents a share. 
The earnings increase was made in 
the face of materially lower product 
prices and was largely attributable to 
benefits accruing from the company’s 
extensive modernization program of 
recent years. In spite of “clouds of 
doubt and uncertainty,” management 


expects a better year in 1940. (Also 
FW, Jan. 17.) 
Sutherland Paper B 


Growth prospects warrant place- 
ment of long range funds in shares, 
now around 33 (ann. div., $1.20; 
yield, 3.6%). Sutherland Paper is 


Nylon Hose 
Set for May 15 


ATEST news from du Pont is 

that limited quantities of nylon 
hosiery are expected to be on sale in 
retail stores throughout the country 
on or about May 15. Present pro- 
duction of the nylon yarn plant at 
Seaford (Del.), which has been in 
operation only since December 15, is 
about 30 per cent of ultimate capacity. 
Peak output of around 4 million 
pounds of yarn annually will prob- 
ably not be seen until late this 
summer. 


one of the stocks that has recently 
shown comparative activity at rising 
prices. As a result, it is now selling 
at the best levels since 1937. This 
unit is the dominant factor in the 
paraffined container field and is thus 
closely allied with the relatively stable 
food industry. In addition, the man- 
agement has constantly been on the 
lookout for new sales possibilities in 
any of a number of industries. Earn- 
ings this year are expected to follow 
the indicated uptrend in purchasing 
power. (Also FW, Feb. 21.) 


Stone & Webster C+ 

Recently quoted at Y, stock is suit- 
able for long term retention in well 
diversified lists (paid 25 cents in 
1939). In line with previous fore- 
casts, company increased per share 
net to 49 cents in 1939, from 36 cents 
in the preceding year. The improve- 
ment in earnings came from greater 
activity in the engineering and service 
subsidiaries, together with profits 
from the sale of certain securities. As 
of December 31, 1939, the engineer- 
ing division had $27.7 million of un- 
completed construction work on its 


books. This is the highest year-end 
total since 1931. (Also FW, Oct. 
25, 


Tide Water Assoc. Oil C+ 

Longer range speculative possibili- 
ties warrant purchase of shares, re- 
cently quoted at 10 (indicated ann. 
rate, 60 cents). Following record 
profit in the final quarter last year, 
Tide Water is understood to have 
earned the equivalent of 20 cents a 
share in January. This is the highest 
rate for any month in the initial quar- 
ter in its history. In so far as Febru- 
ary is concerned, indications are that 
net income was somewhat less than 
the January figure. Current showing 
is largely a reflection of comparatively 
favorable prices in eastern territory— 
where company’s sales are normally 
high. (Also FW, Feb. 14.) 


Union Carbide A 

At prevailing levels around 
stock constitutes an attractive me- 
dium for representation in the grow- 
ing chemical industry (indicated ann. 
rate, $2.40). The recent boost in 
the quarterly dividend to 60 cents a 
share, compared with 50 cents each 
in the four preceding quarters, re- 
flects earnings improvement last year. 
It is understood that 1939 results 
approximated $3.50 a share. This 
would compare with $2.77 shown in 
the preceding vear. (Also FW, Nov. 
15, °39.) 


Walworth Cc 

Present positions in shares (now 
around 6) may be retained, purely as 
a speculation. Sources interested in 
this company say that bookings have 
been showing progressive monthly 
gains since December. Factors in the 
increase are greater activity in the 
shipbuilding industry, expansion of 
oil refinery programs and _ releases 
against public utility construction 
contracts. While Walworth probably 
had little profit to speak of in 1939, 
restoration of black operations was 
encouraging. Sustained industrial ac- 
tivity should bring good improvement 
in the current year. (Also FW, Aug. 
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Uncle Sam’s 
Holding Company 


All the New Deal’s furore against 
holding companies reaches the height 
of absurdity when we consider the 
political edifice it has built about itself. 
It represents one of the most power- 
ful holding companies the mind of 
man yet has been able to conceive. 
Strangely too, many of its subsidi- 
aries have not been chartered under 
any Federal statute but have been 
organized under the laws of Dela- 
ware, the prolific mother of trusts. 
Their main stem is the Federal Gov- 
ernment, but aside from this connec- 
tion they all act independently. 

Yet like a fertile brood-hen the 
Government has hatched numerous 
eggs from which have emerged the 
component members which now con- 
stitute Uncle Sam’s mastodon hold- 
ing corporation. To mention only a 
few oi the long list of alphabetical 
organizations we have the TVA, 
FIC, OCC, FRC, 
NYA, NLRB, WPA, FHA, SCC 
and FHA. Many of them have the 
power to issue their own securities to 
finance their requirements. How they 
conduct themselves is not the concern 
of John Citizen, but when it comes 
to the private holding companies 
then all the New Dealers feel a call 
to arms, for such a hydra has no right 
to exist. 

All this insincerity does not end 
with this beating of breasts. The pub- 
lic must be fooled some more. As if 
oblivious to the criticism of the hold- 
ing companies in taking from their 
subsidiaries the latter’s earnings or 
capital to bolster up the position of 
the holding company, it is now sug- 
gested by the President in his recent 
budget message that some of the Gov- 
ernment’s subsidiaries return to it by 
“up-stream financing,” around $700 
million so that expenditures in 1941 
will not make it necessary to enlarge 
the authorized debt of the Govern- 
ment itself. Only in the self-sancti- 
fied minds of the New Dealers will 


this be regarded as justified by na- 
tional necessity, but elsewhere it will 
be regarded as a political humbug un- 
paralleled in its audacity. 


Our Busy 
Busy Bees 


If our multiple and overlapping 
Government bureaus would devote 
only a small part of their energies in 
efforts to inspire public confidence in 
the integrity of business, instead of 
meddling and interfering with its op- 
erations like so many busy bees, they 
would not be the center of so much 
caustic criticism. One cannot open 
the newspaper at the breakfast table 
without reading about a mass of or- 
ders that have gushed forth from the 
council tables of these numerous 
bureaus. One has ordered the in- 
vestigation of this or that, or some 
other has issued a mandate calling 
for a preemptory answer from one or 
another industry. Usually these de- 
mands are tinctured with a _ well 
scented odor of suspicion that behind 
them is concealed some form of wrong 
doing, and what happens is that ap- 
prehension is kept alive in all busi- 
ness circles. 

A large part of this meddling 
spirit results from a yen among those 
manning our multiple and overlapping 
bureaus to make newspaper head- 
lines, in consequence of which busi- 
ness is ridiculed and damned—not- 
withstanding that it is the duty of 
Government to take all actions which 
will improve the standards and well 
being of all the factors making for a 
stable and contented democracy. In 
this political formula business oc- 
cupies a very large place. 
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Counselors 


Under Wraps 


If the SEC is flirting with the idea 
of including the registration of in- 
vestment counselors as a further ex- 
tension of its already ramified polic- 
ing power, it may find it somewhat 
difficult to induce Congress to vest 
it with such authority. There would 
have to be an amendment to the law 
and Congress may hesitate long be- 
fore granting it. The right to express 
an opinion, as long as it is not sedi- 
tious, has been regarded a form of 
free speech and there exists an in- 
herent prejudice against any attempt 
to abridge it. 

There already exists, in the written 
laws against fraud, sufficiently broad 
authority to prosecute and eliminate 
any investment counselor who con- 
tinually violates the trusts that clients 
have reposed in him. If investment 
counselors could be compelled to reg- 
ister with any Federal authority, then 
doctors, lawyers or members of any 
other profession could be _ forced 
under a similar yoke. What then 
would be the position of financial 
editors who express opinions also? 
Would they not be compelled to sub- 
mit to registration? The SEC would 
be jiggling with a hot chestnut if it 
goes before Congress with a request 
to extend its authority over invest- 
ment counsel firms. Such legislation 
would be charged with danger, for 
the public would assume that regis- 
tration would imply SEC approval 
of the qualification of an investment 
counsel to intelligently advise in- 
vestors. 

There are other and better ways 
of controlling the moral ethics of the 
business of dissemination of invest- 
ment advice—the way the bar and 
medical professions follow—grant- 
ing certificates of character when cer- 
tain qualifications are complied with. 
This procedure has worked well 
without any Federal Government bu- 
reau certifying that barrister Jones 
or Doctor Smith is O.K. to practice 
his profession. 
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American Industry Points 
New Frontiers 


Prefabricated Homes 


Spring in Milwaukee, 8:15 a. m.: 
A big truck lumbers up to a site in 
the northwestern part of the city. 
Four workmen begin to unload one 
large panel after another and pile 
them around a concrete foundation. 
There are exactly 152 of these, all in- 
sulated and made of several materials, 
from sheet-steel to plywood. The 
first two are raised and joined to form 
a corner. By 12:30 p. m., the walls 
and room partitions are in place. Two 
hours off for lunch and then back to 
finish the job. By 6:30 p. m., a 15- 
ton, four-room, wind-proof, lightning- 
proof, vermin-proof house has been 
erected. Five days of painting, deco- 
rating and finishing will make it ready 
for occupancy. A leading corporation 
in the field has just put up another 
of its prefabricated houses. Cost: 
$3,800. 

An appropriate picture for the 
country that gave the world mass pro- 
duction. 
is not typical. Not that there isn’t a 
crying need for the low-priced ‘“‘pack- 
aged” home. Well over 80 per cent 
of U. S. families live on incomes of 
less than $2,500 a year, and it is gen- 
erally recognized that more than half 
of the country’s families cannot afford 
to occupy houses costing more than 
$4,000 to build. But in this matter of 
mass production, it is difficult to talk 
of prefabricated houses in the same 
breath with any of a number of our 
other industries. A good day’s run 
on the assembly lines at Detroit, for 
example, will produce more autos 
than the entire “prefabricated-homes 
industry” has produced dwellings in 
the last five years! The reasons for 
this are at once interesting and 
revealing. 

Generally speaking, John Smith 
doesn’t mind driving the same model 
car, using the same kind of radio and 
owning the same make of refrigerator 
as John Jones across the street. But 
he seems to have an inherent dislike 
of living in a house which is identical 
with his neighbor’s. In other words, 
the average American citizen is re- 


Unfortunately, however, it © 


Part Ill— 


Prefabricated Homes—Air-C onditioning 


—Finfotos 


Two “infant” industries: One has lots of future and 
little more; the other gains daily along several fronts. 


By Thomas A. Falco 


luctant to accept standardization in 
the architecture of his own home. 
But perhaps more important than 
this is the pressure of vested interests. 

Fearing that an influx of cheap 
modern dwellings will subtract from 
the market value of existing struc- 
tures, property holders—especially 
the banks—have opposed the trend 
toward prefabricated homes. This is 
substantially true of the lumber com- 
panies and many _building-material 
suppliers; they see a threat to their 
businesses, particularly since the 
mechanized industries entered the 
“packaged”’ house field. These or- 
ganizations fight with highly effective 
weapons. Building-code restrictions 
and the dealer boycott are just two 
of them. Then there are the skilled 
workers in the building trades who 
fear the loss of jobs; almost in- 
variably, they have organized to re- 
sist any radical change in construction 
technique. 

In the aggregate, these efforts have 
often brought arguments bordering 
on the ridiculous. Several years ago, 
for instance, the leader of a prominent 
architects’ group attacked the pre- 
fabricated home as “tending to sub- 
stitute a life of vagrancy for responsi- 
ble citizenship in the community !” 

Despite these handicaps, the obvi- 
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ous practical need for prefabricated 
homes—together with their volume 
potentialities—has attracted a host of 
companies. Many of these units have 
found the going too rough and have 
silently withdrawn from the scene. 
Presently, however, a list of the more 
prominent factors in the field would 
include the following: The Alladin 
Company, American Houses, E. F. 
Hodgson Co., Great Lakes: Steel, 
Gunnison Housing Corp., Harnisch- 
feger, Homasote Company, Palmer 
Steel Buildings, R. G. Le Tourneau, 
Steel Buildings, Inc., and Tennessee 
Coal, Iron & R. R. 

Not to be forgotten are the 
mechanized industries, notably steel 
companies, that are interested in so- 
called ‘“‘semi-prefabrication.” Their 
products consist of main types of 
framework materials such as light- 
weight rolled structural steel sections ; 
rolled and welded strip steel girders, 
joists, studs and rafters; tubular steel 
framing ; and structural sections hav- 
ing a composition core covered with 
a metal surface. Companies here in- 
clude Bethlehem Steel, Jones & 
Laughlin, National Steel, Republic 
Steel, and Reynolds Metals. 

In the matter of prices, a great 
deal depends upon freight rates and 
location. But a five-room prefabri- 
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cated house has been built for less 
than $1,700. Reference is made to 
the units erected for the Farm Se- 
curity Administration by Tennessee 
Coal, Iron & RR. Co. Homasote 
Company (Trenton, N. J.)—ex- 
ponent of “precision-built” construc- 
tion—can help you put up a structure 
for $1,000, a house for $1,500 or a 
mansion for $60,000. Using standard- 
quality materials throughout and em- 
ploying local dealer facilities, this 
unit is engaged in what is known as 
“localized prefabrication.” Interest- 
ing, also, is the fact that Celotex Cor- 
poration, one of the well known build- 
ing-material companies, produced an 
experimental “packaged” home a few 
years ago. It cost $15,000. Some day 
Celotex hopes to market homes like 
it for $2,500. 

What of the future? Continued 
progress is indicated; perhaps only at 
the painfully slow rate of the past, 
but still progress. In this regard, the 
current investigation of the Depart- 
ment of Justice into anti-trust activi- 


ties in the building industry may ulti- 
mately prove an accelerating factor of 
first importance. Biggest need of all, 
right now, is to “sell” the public on 
the idea. They should be told that 
it 1s possible to have a home of their 
own at a price they can comfortably 
afford to pay; attention should be 
called to the fact that architecture 
need not be restricted to severe 
geometrical designs; and, above all, 
they must be “educated” to see clear- 
ly through the complacent oppor- 
tunism of certain pressure groups 
within the building and construction 
industry itself. 


Air-Conditioning 


Remember the first time you ex- 
perienced air-conditioning? The 
chances are that it was in a public 
building, or in one of the larger thea- 
tres or department stores, for they 
were among the first to capitalize 
upon its potentialities for human com- 
fort. But wherever it was, it’s a 


good guess that your first thought 
was something like this: “What a 
blessed relief—let’s have more of 
this !” 

Most people think of air-condition- 
ing in terms of artificial cooling in the 
summer, But warming an enclosure 
in cold weather is also air-condition- 
ing. The fact of the matter is that 
even engineers do not wholly agree 
among themselves as to just what it 
should do. The pioneer Carrier Cor- 
poration, however, says that “true 
air-conditioning” must accomplish at 
least five things: (1) control tem- 
perature; (2) govern humidity; (3) 
supply ample ventilation; (4) regu- 
late circulation; and (5) cleanse the 
air. 

Biggest future of the industry 
seems to lie with installations in the 
residential and _ small - commercial 
fields. But air-conditioning is an 
old story in the manufacture of 
things such as textiles, confectionery, 
tobacco, ceramics and photographic 

(Please turn to page 28) 


Three Good Short ‘Term Bonds 


ITH money rates hovering 

around an all-time low, long 
term bonds selling at fancy premiums 
possess definite disadvantages for 
those who may be forced to sell part 
of their ifivestment holdings at any 
time in order to raise capital for other 
purposes. Obligations with relatively 
short maturities are largely immune 
to the adverse effects on market prices 
which would result from a reversal of 
the trend of interest rates. Three 
such bonds are described below, and 
may be considered for new commit- 
ments by investors requiring addi- 
tional representation in media of this 


type. 


Crown Cork & Seal’s earnings 
have covered fixed charges by an 
ample margin throughout recent years 
and there seems no question of 
the company’s ability to continue this 
achievement. Even in 1938, the least 
profitable recent year, interest was 
earned 3.67 times and a considerable 
improvement in coverage took place 
last year. The moderate decline in 
earnings since 1936 is neither dis- 
creditable nor particularly surprising ; 
it has been caused primarily by the 
difficulty encountered in placing the 


Issues qualify to sup- 

plement portfolios 

deficient in such obli- 
gations. 
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metal container division (established 
in 1936) on a profitable basis. This 
objective should be achieved in the 
not too distant future; in the mean- 
time, prospects of the company’s 
principal business are favorably de- 
fined. Selling slightly below their 
call price of 103%, the sinking fund 
414s of 1948 yield 4.06 per cent. 


Industrial Rayon, like other en- 
terprises in the highly volatile tex- 
tile industry, has had an erratic earn- 
ings record. But while the company’s 
operating results fluctuate widely 
from year to year, this enterprise al- 
ways manages to finish each fiscal 
period with a comfortable profit. 
Ranking third in this country in the 
production of rayon yarn by the 
viscose process, Industrial Rayon oc- 
cupies a strong competitive position 
which has been strengthened by an 
aggressive expansion program. This 


unit is one of the lowest cost pro- 
ducers in a group favored by a strong 
secular growth trend. The first 4%s 
of 1948 are selling around their call 
price of 105, at which level they offer 
a yield to maturity of 3.78 per cent. 


Southern Kraft is a relatively 
new organization and because of this 
fact and the tremendous expansion in 
domestic facilities for the production 
of kraft paper over the past few years, 
the earnings record of this company 
has not been particularly outstanding. 
But over coming years a rather im- 
pressive improvement should be 
shown. The company is one of the 
lowest cost producers in the country 
and enjoys an important competitive 
advantage in that it controls its own 
sources of raw materials. This or- 
ganization’s tonnage output has in- 
creased in every year since its forma- 
tion in 1930 except for minor declines 
in 1934 and 1938. Important from 
the standpoint of bond interest pro- 
tection is the fact that depreciation 
and depletion charges have been in- 
creased in recent years. Currently 


quoted at 100, the first 4%s of 1946 
are 2% points below their call price 
and yield 4% per cent. 
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OUTLOOK 


Further deceleration of the business recession evident. 


MARCH 13, 1940 


Second quarter should bring upturn in trade activity, and 
in corporate earnings. 


Some additional stock purchases 


seem warranted. 


MODERATE improvement in the character of the 
news was accompanied by expanding demand for 
stocks and a rise of more than a point and a half 
in the familiar industrial average in two days, thus 
furnishing further support for the opinion. that the 
market has been liquidated to a point where any 
significant change for the better in the near term 
outlook would end the lethargy that has character- 
ized trading for so many weeks. Among the news 
factors responsible for the week's break in the 
monotony of meaningless price changes were a 
reaffirmation of steel prices, a detailed conversa- 
tion reportedly by the President stating that he 
would not run for a third term, and a prospect of 
an arrangement of a Russo-Finnish armistice. Al- 
though cessation of hostilities in the wars now rag- 
ing would doubtless mean loss of orders for some 
companies here, the favorable longer term implica- 
tions are obvious. 


ON THE business front there have appeared addi- 
tional indications that the recession is flattening out. 
Support levels have appeared in the prices for 
a number of raw materials, and new orders seem 
to be increasing in several fields. The rapid de- 
cline in industrial production during the past six 
weeks has already corrected a large part of what- 
ever inventory problems were created during the 
late months of 1939, as would be shown by up-to- 
the-minute statistics were such data available. As 
to the level of consumptive demand, the fact that 
this is holding up in reasonably satisfactory manner 
is shown by retail sales figures, seasonally adjusted 
merchandise and miscellaneous freight car loadings 
reports, and bank debits. Not only should seasonal 
influences shortly begin to make themselves felt, 
but an exceptionally early Easter this year should 
play a significant part in shaping the course of 
retail activity. There is no basis for the expecta- 


tion that general business activity has yet hit bot- 
tom for this short cycle, but the beginning of the 
second quarter should find the trade indexes fol- 
lowing more of a horizontal pattern, preparatory 
to a turn toward improvement. Every indication 
is that munition orders resulting from the major 
European war will increase further, rather than di- 
minish—-and whatever the unpleasant implications of 
this sort of business for the inevitable time when 
hostilities cease, they can be counted upon to 
accelerate the industrial tempo here this spring. 


FURTHER evidences of a brighter political prospect 
are to be found in the results of another special 
Congressional election this week, in growing agita- 
tion within Congress for modification at this session 
of some of the more irritating New Deal laws, and 
in the results of surveys showing that large scale 
spending is losing its appeal to the voters. An 
abrupt about-face in the political philosophies of 
the majority of the electorate was hardly to be 
expected, but the manner in which sentiment has 
gradually been changing seems a good augury for 
business and for the stock market as well. 


IN RECENT weeks there has been offered the 
opinion that the time was approaching when a 
more favorable attitude could be taken toward the 
purchase of other than strictly income stocks. It 
would now appear that consideration could be given 
acquisition of some of the better type of business 
cycle issues in moderate amount. Any such pur- 
chases should be made with a portion of one's 
surplus funds, and should not replace the more 
stable stocks already held. Reserve buying power 
should not be exhausted because of the possibility 
of some further technical correction before prices 
definitely resume their upward trend. 

—Written March 7; Richard J. Anderson. 
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cated house has been built for less 
than $1,700. Reference is made to 
the units erected for the Farm Se- 
curity Administration by Tennessee 
Coal, Iron & RR. Co. Homasote 
Company (Trenton, N. J.)—ex- 
ponent of “precision-built” construc- 
tion—can help you put up a structure 
for $1,000, a house for $1,500 or a 
mansion for $60,000. Using standard- 
quality materials throughout and em- 
ploying local dealer facilities, this 
unit is engaged in what is known as 
“localized prefabrication.” Interest- 
ing, also, is the fact that Celotex Cor- 
poration, one of the well known build- 
ing-material companies, produced an 
experimental “packaged’”’ home a few 
_ years ago. It cost $15,000. Some day 
Celotex hopes to market homes like 
it for $2,500. 

What of the future? Continued 
progress is indicated ; perhaps only at 
the painfully slow rate of the past, 
but still progress. In this regard, the 
current investigation of the Depart- 
ment of Justice into anti-trust activi- 


ties in the building industry may ulti- 
mately prove an accelerating factor of 
first importance. Biggest need of all, 
right now, is to “sell” the public on 
the idea. They should be told that 
it is possible to have a home of their 
own at a price they can comfortably 
afford to pay; attention should be 
called to the fact that architecture 
need not be restricted to severe 
geometrical designs; and, above all, 
they must be “educated” to see clear- 
ly through the complacent oppor- 
tunism of certain pressure groups 
within the building and construction 
industry itself. 


Air-Conditioning 


Remember the first time you ex- 
perienced air-conditioning? The 
chances are that it was in a public 
building, or in one of the larger thea- 
tres or department stores, for they 
were among the first to capitalize 
upon its potentialities for human com- 
fort. But wherever it was, it’s a 


good guess that your first thought 
was something like this: “What a 
blessed relief—let’s have more of 
this !” 

Most people think of air-condition- 
ing in terms of artificial cooling in the 
summer. But warming an enclosure 
in cold weather is also air-condition- 
ing. The fact of the matter is that 
even engineers do not wholly agree 
among themselves as to just what it 
should do. The pioneer Carrier Cor- 
poration, however, says that “true 
air-conditioning’”’ must accomplish at 
least five things: (1) control tem- 
perature; (2) govern humidity; (3) 
supply ample ventilation; (4) regu- 
late circulation; and (5) cleanse the 
air. 

Biggest future of the industry 
seems to lie with installations in the 
residential and _— small - commercial 
fields. But air-conditioning is an 
old story in the manufacture of 
things such as textiles, confectionery, 
tobacco, ceramics and photographic 

(Please turn to page 28) 


Three Good Short Term Bonds 


W ITH money rates hovering 
around an all-time low, long 
term bonds selling at fancy premiums 
possess definite disadvantages for 
those who may be forced to sell part 
of their ifivestment holdings at any 
time in order to raise capital for other 
purposes. Obligations with relatively 
short maturities are largely immune 
to the adverse effects on market prices 
which would result from a reversal of 
the trend of interest rates. Three 
such bonds are described below, and 
may be considered for new commit- 
ments by investors requiring addi- 
tional representation in media of this 


type. 


Crown Cork & Seal’s earnings 
have covered fixed charges by an 
ample margin throughout recent years 
and there seems no question of 
the company’s ability to continue this 
achievement. Even in 1938, the least 
profitable recent year, interest was 
earned 3.67 times and a considerable 
improvement in coverage took place 
last year. The moderate decline in 
earnings since 1936 is neither dis- 
creditable nor particularly surprising ; 
it has been caused primarily by the 
difficulty encountered in placing the 
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gations. 
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metal container division (established 
in 1936) on a profitable basis. This 
objective should be achieved in the 
not too distant future; in the mean- 
time, prospects of the company’s 
principal business are favorably de- 
fined. Selling slightly below their 
call price of 103%, the sinking fund 
414s of 1948 yield 4.06 per cent. 


Industrial Rayon, like other en- 
terprises in the highly volatile tex- 
tile industry, has had an erratic earn- 
ings record. But while the company’s 
operating results fluctuate widely 
from year to year, this enterprise al- 
ways manages to finish each fiscal 
period with a comfortable profit. 
Ranking third in this country in the 
production of rayon yarn by the 
viscose process, Industrial Rayon oc- 
cupies a strong competitive position 
which has been strengthened by an 
aggressive expansion program. This 


unit is one of the lowest cost pro- 
ducers in a group favored by a strong 
secular growth trend. The first 4%s 
of 1948 are selling around their call 
price of 105, at which level they offer 
a yield to maturity of 3.78 per cent. 


Southern Kraft is a relatively 
new organization and because of this 
fact and the tremendous expansion in 
domestic facilities for the production 
of kraft paper over the past few years, 
the earnings record of this company 
has not been particularly outstanding. 
3ut over coming years a rather im- 
pressive improvement should be 
shown. The company is one of the 
lowest cost producers in the country 
and enjoys an important competitive 
advantage in that it controls its own 
sources of raw materials. This or- 
ganization’s tonnage output has in- 
creased in every year since its forma- 
tion in 1930 except for minor declines 
in 1934 and 1938. Important from 
the standpoint of bond interest pro- 
tection is the fact that depreciation 
and depletion charges have been in- 
creased in recent years. Currently 
quoted at 100, the first 4%s of 1946 
are 2% points below their call price 
and yield 4™% per cent. 
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Who Desire Specific Advice Quickly 


Further deceleration of the business recession evident. 


MARCH 13, 1940 


Second quarter should bring upturn in trade activity, and 
in corporate earnings. 


Some additional stock purchases 


seem warranted. 


MODERATE improvement in the character of the 
news was accompanied by expanding demand for 
stocks and a rise of more than a point and a half 
in the familiar industrial average in two days, thus 
furnishing further support for the opinion that the 
market has been liquidated to a point where any 
significant change for the better in the near term 
outlook would end the lethargy that has character- 
ized trading for so many weeks. Among the news 
factors responsible for the week's break in the 
monotony of meaningless price changes were a 
reaffirmation of steel prices, a detailed conversa- 
tion reportedly by the President stating that he 
would not run for a third term, and a prospect of 
an arrangement of a Russo-Finnish armistice. A\- 
though cessation of hostilities in the wars now rag- 
ing would doubtless mean loss of orders for some 
companies here, the favorable longer term implica- 
tions are obvious. 


ON THE business front there have appeared addi- 
tional indications that the recession is flattening out. 
Support levels have appeared in the prices for 
a number of raw materials, and new orders seem 
to be increasing in several fields. The rapid de- 
cline in industrial production during the past six 
weeks has already corrected a large part of what- 
ever inventory problems were created during the 
late months of 1939, as would be shown by up-to- 
the-minute statistics were such data available. As 
to the level of consumptive demand, the fact that 
this is holding up in reasonably satisfactory manner 
is shown by retail sales figures, seasonally adjusted 
merchandise and miscellaneous freight car loadings 
reports, and bank debits. Not only should seasonal 
influences shortly begin to make themselves felt, 
but an exceptionally early Easter this year should 
play a significant part in shaping the course of 
retail activity. There is no basis for the expecta- 


tion that general business activity has yet hit bot- 
tom for this short cycle, but the beginning of the 
second quarter should find the trade indexes fol- 
lowing more of a horizontal pattern, preparatory 
to a turn toward improvement. Every indication 
is that munition orders resulting from the major 
European war will increase further, rather than di- 
minish—and whatever the unpleasant implications of 
this sort of business for the inevitable time when 
hostilities cease, they can be counted upon to 
accelerate the industrial tempo here this spring. 


FURTHER evidences of a brighter political prospect 
are to be found in the results of another special 
Congressional election this week, in growing agita- 
tion within Congress for modification at this session 
of some of the more irritating New Deal laws, and 
in the results of surveys showing that large scale 
spending is losing its appeal to the voters. An 
abrupt about-face in the political philosophies of 
the majority of the electorate was hardly to be 
expected, but the manner in which sentiment has 
gradually been changing seems a good augury for 
business and for the stock market as well. 


IN RECENT weeks there has been offered the 
opinion that the time was approaching when a 
more favorable attitude could be taken toward the 
purchase of other than strictly income stocks. It 
would now appear that consideration could be given 
acquisition of some of the better type of business 
cycle issues in moderate amount. Any such pur- 
chases should be made with a portion of one's 
surplus funds, and should not replace the more 
stable stocks already held. Reserve buying power 
should not be exhausted because of the possibility 
of some further technical correction before prices 
definitely resume their upward trend. 

—Written March 7; Richard J. Anderson. 
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“IDES OF MARCH”: In recent years the month 
of March has taken on a special significance to 
most investors. Hitler's actions were responsible 
in 1936, 1938 and 1939. But going back beyond 
that period, March marked important market turn- 
ing points in 1920, 1923, and 1926, and in March 
of 1929 came the first auguries of the precipitate 
crash that was to develop later in the year. Other 
instances also could be cited in which the warning 
beware’ could have been taken with profit. Thus 
the apprehension on the part of many individuals 
concerning the market during the current month. 
But the March turning points have not always been 
in a downward direction, as is shown by the records 
for 1915 and 1919, as well as for other years. So 
far this year, the uncertainties of the war and of the 
domestic political situation have been holding the 
stock price trend in a narrow range, which should 
be broken shortly. And unless we are to experi- 
ence something that is not on the horizon at the 
present time, the probabilities favor a break-away 
toward higher levels. (Details on page 3.) 


DIVIDENDS INCREASE: According to The 
New York Times monthly compilation, dividends 
declared in February aggregated $344.6 million, 
an increase of almost 12 per cent over the total 
of $308.3 million for February of last year. This 
gain partially reflects the substantial advance which 
has taken place in corporate earnings during the 
past twelve months. All industrial groups partici- 
pated in the trend toward larger disbursements with 
the exception of food companies (including meat 
packing) and oil and railroad equipment enterprises. 
The largest percentage gains were scored by divi- 
dends of mail order units (332 per cent), auto ac- 
cessory manufacturers (154 per cent) and steel pro- 
ducers (531 per cent). 


INVESTMENT TRUST LEGISLATION?  Re- 


ports are that a bill for the regulation and super- 


vision of investment trusts will very shortly be intro- . 


duced in Congress. Details are not yet available, 
but one feature is understood to be a prohibition 
against companies of this type having anything but 


CURRENT 
TRENDS 


common stock in their capitalizations. Assuming 
enactment (which some observers think unlikely for 
this session, at least) of a law carrying such a pro- 
vision which is applicable to existing investment 
companies would mean, of course, that any out- 
standing bonds or preferred stocks would have to 
be redeemed.’ Funds for redemption could be 
raised by sale of a portion of the companies’ in- 
vestment holdings, and doubtless the companies 
would be permitted a year or two for the rearrange- 
ment of their capital structures so as not to force 
concerted liquidation of securities on the market. 
Interesting in connection with any such law is the 
fact that a number of investment trust debentures 
and preferred stocks with asset values of 100 per 
cent or more are currently quoted at significant 
discounts from par as well as call price. 


GOOD CUSTOMER: Helped out by a bounteous 
government, the farmers of the nation started off 
the new year with a cash income of $733 million for 
January—up $99 million over the receipts of the 
same 1939 month. Economy has not yet hit the 
administrators of the AAA (nor is it likely to do so 
in an election year) inasmuch as government sub- 
sidies amounted to $126 million for the month— 
which compares with $41 million a year ago and 
constitutes the highest total for any month since 
the crop programs started in 1933. Vagaries of 
the weather later on in the year can of course upset 
any predictions made so early as the present time 
concerning probable 1940 total farm income. But 
based on present indications it appears that the 
farmer will continue to be a good customer for the 
mail order companies, for the agricultural equip- 
ment makers and for others whose sales are made 
in the rural areas. 


TRAFFIC TRENDS: As one of the indexes of the 
changes in the fortunes of the railroads, freight car 
loading figures continue to be of prime importance. 
But as a measurement of the cyclical changes in 
the general business of the country they have been 
losing some of their value which they possessed for 
many decades. Although not at the same pace that 
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characterized the late 1920s and early 1930s, auto- 
mobile trucks are apparently still taking business 
from the rails. January, for instance, saw a gain 
of about 12 per cent in carloadings over the level 
of the initial month of 1939. But tonnage carried 
by motor trucks in the same month had an indicated 
rise of 21 per cent. The American Trucking Asso- 
ciation's index of traffic moved by motor truck in 
January stood 23 per cent above the 1936 com- 
parative; freight traffic in the meantime had risen 
8 per cent. Despite this showing, the railroads of 
the country still have impressive potentialities of 
cyclical growth in traffic, the development of which 
would of course materially improve the market 
status of their securities. 


ADD TO INCOME GROUP: Adams-Millis (man- 
ufacturer of some 40 per cent of the domestic 
requirements of medium and low priced hosiery) 
has had an unusually stable record of earnings and 
dividends, considering the relatively erratic per- 
formances of other units in this industry. The de- 
pression of the '30s was negotiated without a loss 
in any year; lowest earnings for the period were 
$1.03 per share for 1932. By 1938, per share 
results had risen to $3.2!1—and for last year $3.54 
per share was reported. Since the end of 1934 the 
company has retired $1.75 million preferred stock, 
and modernized its facilities. Repayment of a re- 
maining $400,000 bank loan is expected this year, 
and when that expense is out of the way it would 
not be surprising if the management should de- 
cide upon a more liberal dividend policy than 
the $1 rate paid last year and apparently still 
in effect (25 cents was paid in February). Based 
on the present indicated rate, however, the shares 
yield over 4!/> per cent, and the stock at its cur- 
rent price of 22 is selling for only about six times 
probable 1939 earnings. As for the future, the 
management is planning to go into the manufac- 
ture of nylon hose along with the remainder of the 


industry, and expects to get its full share of that 
type of business. The stock is being added to our 
Income Group on Page IV. 


ABOVE CALL PRICE: Safeway Stores 5 per cent 
preferred has recently been quoted fractionally 
above its call price of 110. Although there is no 
reason for holders to dispose of the issue until there 
develops a larger premium abcve redemption price, 
it obviously has lost attraction for new purchases 
and consequently is being dropped from the recom- 
mendations on Page IV. Those who care to do so— 
either now or later—can transfer funds released by 
sale of this issue into others in the income group. 
Safeway preferred was first recommended at a 
price of 107. 


NEWS FACTORS: 


POSITIVE: 

Industrial Profits—Exceeding like 1929 levels. 

Air Traffic—Records sharp increases in first two 
months, as compared with year ago. 
Carloadings—Show extra-seasonal gains in current 
week. 

Auto Volume—Pointing to post-1929 high in March 
quarter. 


NEUTRAL: 

Steel Prices—Reaffirmed for 
should act as spur to volume. 
Utility Integration—First orders under Section || 
issued; present proceedings "entirely preliminary.” 


second quarter; 


NEGATIVE: 

Sterling—Declines under heavy pressure. 

British Blockade—Hits Italian coai shipments; crisis 
impends. 
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The issues listed here do not constitute all of 
the purchase recommendations made from time 
to time by THE FINANCIAL WORLD, nor is it 
intended that one's holdings should necessarily 
be confined exclusively to these securities. This 
service is to be regarded as supplementary to 
various other features which appear each week. 


SECURITY RECOMMENDATIONS 


BONDS 


These bonds can be used to form an investment portfolio 


backlog. While all are not of the highest grade, they are 
reasonably safe as to interest and principal: 
Great Northern gen. 5s, '73...... 90 5.55% Not 
Pacific Power & Lt. Ist 5s, '55.... 93 5.38 103!/, 
Pennsylvania R.R. deb. 4'/s,'70.. 87 5.17 102!/, 
West. Maryland R.R. Ist 4s, '52.. 84 4.76 Not 
FOR PROFIT: 
Allis-Chalmers conv. deb. 4s, '52.. III 3.60%, 106 
Interlake Iron conv. deb. 4s, '47.. 86 4.65 105'/, 
Lion Oil Ref. conv. deb. ‘52 101 4.46 102'/2 
Phelps Dodge conv. deb. 3'/2s, II! 3.15 105 
Phillips Petrol. conv. deb. 3s, '48.. III 2.70 102! 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube conv. 


PREFERRED STOCKS 


These are good grade issues, and suitable for investment 
purposes for income. 


FOR INCOME: Recent Current Call 

Price Yield Price 
American Water Works $6 cum... 95 6.31% 110 
Chesapeake & Ohio $4 non-cum... 95 4.21 1074/2 
Crown Cork & Seal $2.25 cum. 

@Safeway Stores 5% cum........ Ill 4.50 110 
Tide Water Asso. Oil $4.50 cum. 90 5.00 107 
Walgreen Drug 4//.% cum. (w.w.) 97 4.63 


FOR PROFIT: 


Reasonably assured dividends and prospects of appreciation 
are combined in these issues. 


Radio Corp., $3.50 Ist cum. conv. 67 5.22 100 

Union Pacific R.R. $4 non-cum.. . 85 4.70 Not 

West Penn. Elec., $7 cum. cl. ‘A’ 108 6.48 115 

Youngstown Sheet & T. 5'4/2% cum. 86 6.39 105 
@—See Page Ill. 


COMMON STOCKS FOR INCOME 


The primary attraction of these issues is dividend regularity 
and reasonable yield. While not devoid of appreciation 


Divi- Indi- Annual 


STOCKS Price 1939 Yield 1939 
kAdams-Millis .... ... 22 $1.00 45% $3.21 $3.54 
Amer. Snuff ........... 69 3.25 4.7 3.32 3.03 
38) «1.85 4.8 273.35 723.42 
Carolina, Clinch. & Ohio 86 5.00 5.8 Pee, ae 
Chesapeake & Ohio..... 40 2.50 62 2.62 3.49 
Corn Products ......... 62 3.00 4.8 3.18 2.29 
First National Stores.... 45 2.50 5.5 x3.38 b1.67 
General Foods ......... 48 2.25 4.7 2.50 2.28 
43 2.60 6.0 2.81 2.32 


possibilities, price movements tend to be more restricted 
than those of the ‘Business Cycle" group. 


Divi- _—Indi- Annual 
STOCKS Price, 1999 Yield 
Liggett & Myers, B..... 108 $5.00 46% $6.09 $6.13 
Louisville G. & E. "A"... 18 1.50 8.3 1.99 2.23 
MacAndrews & Forbes... 34 2.00 5.9 1.99 1.68 
Melville Shoe .......... 34 2.00 5.9 1.79 ¢l.77 
National Distillers....... 25 2.00 8.0 3.85 3.43 
Pacific Lighting ........ 47 3.00 6.4 4.18 3.60 
Sterling Products ...... 79 «3.80 4.8 5.10 5.25 
Union Pacific .......... 94 6.00 6.4 6.62 6.74 


+—Dividend guaranteed by Atlantic Coast Line and Louisville & Nashville. b—Six months. c—Nine months. x—Fisca! 
year ended March 31, 1939. z—1!2 months ended January 31, 1939 and 1940. *—Added to list this week; see Page I!!. 


BUSINESS CYCLE STOCKS 


Occupying the best position for price appreciation in periods 
of rising markets, stocks of the business cycle type are 
logically more susceptible to price declines in periods of 
general market weakness. The issues listed in this group 
cannot be expected to resist the trend when virtually the 
entire market is declining but their potentialities are such as 


Divi- Annual 
STOCKS Price 
Allis-Chalmers .......... 38 $1.25 $1.44 $1.49 
American Brake Shoe..... 42 1.25 1.03 2.39 
Amer. Car & Foundry.... 27 ... ¥*D6.15 bD4.60. 
Amer. Cyanamid "B"..... 38 0.60 0.91 c1.25 
Anaconda Wire & Cable.. 37 ie DO.23 c0.48 
Bethlehem Steel ......... 78 1.50 D0.70 5.75 
25 0.25 DO0.08 b0.16 
Climax Molybdenum ..... 38 3.20 3.12 ¢2.25 
Commercial Solvents ..... 13 me DO.11 0.61 
Consol. Coppermines ..... 9 0.30 0.20 = c0.38 
Curtiss-Wright "A" ....... 29 2.00 3.11 c3.92 
El Paso Natural Gas. . 39 1.50 3.30 3.73 


to warrant their retention in moderate amount in well diversi- 
fied portfolios. Naturally, the price changes which have 
occurred since original purchase recommendations of these 
stocks vary among the individual issues. Consequently it is 
suggested that new subscribers consult our investor's inquiry 
department before making initial purchases from this group. 


Divi- Annual 


Kelsey Hayes "A"........ 13 ... D$3.00  c$1.19 
Kennecott Copper ....... 37 $2.00 {2.10 +b0.93 
Lima Locomotive ........ 27 re D3.26 D0.64 
McCrory Stores ......... 16 1.00 1.48 1.95 
Montgomery Ward ...... 54 1.25 3.50 b1.84 
National Gypsum ........ VI 0.25 0.49 0.94 
Nat. Malleable & Steel.... 24 1.00 D2.87 c0.93 
Paraffine Companies ..... 43 2.25 $2.80 bI.91 
Pennsylvania Railroad .... 23 1.00 0.84 2.43 
Square D Company....... 35 1.75 1.17 cl .64 
Timken Roller Bearing... .. 49 2.50 0.59 ¢2.03 


+—Before depletion. | 1—Fiscel year ended June 30, 1939. b—Six months. c—Nine months. D—Deficit. x—Fiscal year 


ended April 30, 1939. 
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arketwise and Otherwise 


IDED by a bulge in wheat and reports of better 
business, the stock market stepped forward with 
a more convincing stride last Wednesday and brought 
the best session in about a month. Activity was accom- 
panied by the almost inevitable crop of rumors: Hitler 
would resign; sterling was headed for a lower official 
support level ; certain statistical organizations had flashed 
their clients to buy “at the market”; Roosevelt wouldn’t 
run again; etc. 


OST of these were without foundation and clearly 

the result of idle gossip. There is, however, good 
evidence that the recession in business is now flattening 
out, rather than extending its decline. But it’s the old 
story all over again: Fundamentals may be favorable, 
but mass sentiment refuses to recognize “realities” unless 
bolstered by a string of fairly active markets at rising 
prices. Several more sessions like last Wednesday’s and 
Wall Street will say that the spring outlook is rosy indeed. 


EANWHILE, official circles are trying to figure 

the outcome of Robert E. Healy’s recent resigna- 
tion as sponsor of the SEC’s utility division. Some 
sources venture that a revision and clarification of the 
sponsor’s role (something that has never been well de- 
fined) will result. After that, they declare, Commis- 
sioner Healy may be asked to resume this particular post. 


HE earliest Easter date in a quarter of a century 
finds the department stores in a good position. Al- 
though store-stocks are moderately above 1938 year-end 
levels, conservative purchasing policies are still being 


followed. Moreover, in relation to sales volume, inven- 
tories remain at extremely low levels—a situation that 
is expected to continue throughout the year. This points 
up further operating gains in the current fiscal period ; 
possibly the best earnings since the comparatively favor- 
able twelvemonth that ended on January 31, 1937. 


CONTRAST to the performance of other major 
industries, the auto companies have hardly shifted 
out of high gear during the past few months. Unit vol- 
ume is apparently headed for a post-1929 peak in the 
first quarter. And the profits outlook is equally bright 
and generally applicable to virtually all parts producers— 
a fact that has been recognized marketwise over the past 
few weeks. 


OVERNMENT analysts place the FRB production 
index at about 106 at the present time. Most of 
them believe that the business decline will be over in 
about a month and that the index will then expand to 
around 115-120 in the third quarter. 


NE more indication that there will be little turning 

back from some New Deal reforms was given re- 
cently, when the writer interviewed Hon. Robert A. 
Taft, a potential candidate to carry the GOP banner in 
the coming presidential election. In answer to the gen- 
eral question of securities regulation, the Senator from 
Ohio replied that he thought it was a good thing and 
that the integrity of the twin securities acts should not 
be disturbed. He added, however, that ‘‘several adminis- 
trative reforms would be desirable.” —Written. March 6. 


The Most Active Stocks—Week Ended March 5, 1940 


Shares -—Price—~ Net 

Stock : Traded Open Last Change 
Seaboard Air Line Ry....... 116,900 — 
107,100 30 285% —1% 
Pan-American Airways ...... 51,900 17% 17% — % 
United Gas Improvement... .. 50,800 145% 12% —2Y% 
Commonwealth & Southern .. 47,600 1% 1 —k% 
45,100 10% 103% 
Canadian Pacific Ry......... 40,700 5% 6% + % 
Brooklyn-Manh, Transit .... 39,400 195% 21% +1% 
33,800 20% 21% + % 
Studebaker Corp. ........... 33,400 1134 eres 


Shares -—Price— Net 
Stock : Traded Open Last Change 
31,800 11% 115% 
Columbia Gas & Electric..... 31,700 6 558 
Electric Power & Light...... 31,000 6% 53@ 
Interborough Rapid Trans.... 27,300 3% 3% 
26,100 123% 12yY, 
25,800 44% 53% 
Commonwealth Edison ...... 24,800 32% 32% 
Consolidated Cigar .......... 24,300 123¢ 13% 
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Aetna Insurance Company 


Phoenix Hosiery Company 


R AETNA INSURANCE CO. 


1 
Data revised to March 6, 1940 PRICE 


Incorporated: 1819, Connecticut. Home office: z 

670- Main Street, Annual 0 

meeting: During Febru Number of EARNEO PEK SHAKE $6 
stockholders (December "¥i939) : 8,608. 
Capitalization: DEFICIT PEX SHARE 8 
Capital stock ($10 par)........ 750,000 shs 1939 °33 "34 "36 °37 


Business: Writes fire, motor vehicle, marine and allied types 
of insuranec in all states and territories of the United States, 
and in Canada and Cuba. Policies are also issued and guaran- 
teed under the title of Aetna Fire Underwriters Agency. Com- 
pany is affiliated with underwriting associations in all parts 
of the country. 

Management: Conservative. 

Portfolio: December 31, 1939: bonds, $26.4 million; stocks, 
$20.2 million; real estate, $1.5 million; cash and deposits, $5.2 
million. Total admitted assets, $56.5 million. 

Dividend Record: Unbroken payments over many years. 

Outlook: Conservative underwriting and investment policies 
are designed to avoid extreme losses from business cycle 
changes. A majority of the total investments is in bonds, and 
some 60% of the bond investments is in Government securities. 

Comment: The capital stock is attractive primarily for 
income. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Years ended Dec. 31: 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 
Net underwriting profit... $2.54 $2.65 $2.33 $1.12 D$0.68 $0.89 $0.80 
Net investment income.... 2.08 2.00 1.78 1.78 1.80 1.76 1.95 
Total earnings per share.. 4.62 4.65 4.11 2.90 1.12 2.65 2.75 
Dividends paid ......... 1.70 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 
Stockholders equity ..... 35.60 41.79 47.83 52.57 47.89 50.05 54.08 
Price Range: 
35 44 60% 54 % 
19 29 4% 45% 36% 35 41% 


Congress Cigar Company, Inc. 


Pp. R 
Data revised to March 6, 1940 shomnings and Price Range(CNG) 


Incorporated: 1926, Delaware. | Business 40 
originally started in 1896. Office: 744 Broad 30 


Street, meeting: 20 
Apri Number of 10 eo 


Second Wednesday in 


PRICE RANGE 


stockholders (April 1, 1938): 1,008. 
Capitalization: Funded debt........... Non EARNEO PER SHARE 
“Capital stock (no par)......... 293,600 shs 4 


DEFICIT PER SHARE 


*About 82% owned by Perto Rican 
American Tobacco Company. 


$1 
1932 °33 34 36 37 38 1939 


Business: One of the smaller cigar makers; controlled by 
Porto Rican American Tobacco Co. Production is concentrated 
on the medium priced “La Palina” cigars. Entered 5-cent cigar 
field in 1936. Raw material obtained from Porto Rico, where 
facilities are owned for procuring and treating tobacco. 

Management: Same as parent company. 

Financial Position: Strong. Net working capital December 
31, 1938, $3.8 million; cash, $832,539. Working capital ratio: 
15.9-to-1. Book value of common, $19.09 a share. 

Dividend Record: Substantial cash payments each year from 
formation through 1937. During 1935 and 1936 paid $2, at 
option of holder either in cash or in 6% bonds of Porto 
-Rican American Tobacco Co. because of parent company’s need 
for income. Payments suspended in 1938. 


Outlook: Belated entrance into the 5-cent cigar field (in | 


1936) has not been notably successful and trend in competitive 

medium price field does not favor earnings expansion. 
Comment: Difficulties of the controlling company (Porto 

Rican American), adversely affect the status of the shares. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Year’s Divi- 

=. Mar. 31 June 30 Sept.30 Dec. 31 Total dends Price Range 

932.....+- $0.31 $0.10 $0.07 $0.35 $0.83 $1.00 1 —#¢ 
1933. D0.39 D0.02 0.05 D0.16 D0.52 1.00 18 — 6% 
BEBE. D0.13 0.04 0.02 0.13 0.06 14%— 7% 
D0.10 0.18 0.13 0.40 0.61 $2.00 214%— 9 
D0.05 0.13 0.27 0.39 0.74 $2.00 25%—16 
ess D0.02 14 0.09 0.14 0.35 0 19%— 
1938........ D0.19 DO0.01 0.14 6.26 0.20 None 8%— 6 
ee D0.08 0.06 0.03 None 9%— 5 

*Before deducting inventory adjustment of $352,214 charged to surplus. Payable, 


at option of stockholders, either in cash or in 6% bonds of Porte Rican American 
acco Company. 


Earnings and Price Range(PXY) 


Data revised to March 6, 1940 . 
Incorporated: 1897, Wisconsin; originally es- 30 
tablished 1890. ‘Office: Milwaukee, Wis. 190 neo 
Annual meeting: First Tuesday in March. 10 of}ooe oS 
Number of stockholders (February 17, 1940): 0 = 
lirst preferred, 467; second preferred, 5; 
common, 368. $2 
Capitalization: Funded debt........... Pes $4 
*First preferred stock 7% cum. 


. 24,726 a $6 
5,000 shs 
174,300 shs 


*Callable at $115 a share; $100 par. Callable at $100 after redemption of first 
preferred; $100 par. Convertible into first preferred share for share, provided full 
dividends on latter have been paid and certain other conditions met. 


Business: Manufactures a complete line of silk, mercerized 
and woolen hosiery for men, women and children. Distribution 
is worldwide. A pioneer in the popular-priced field. 

Management: Aggressive and of long experience. 

Financial Position: Fair. Working capital December 31, 
1939, S4 million; cash, $456.471. Working capital ratio: 8.7- 
to-1. Book value of common, $16.53 a share. 

Dividend Record: Unimpressive. Distributed $3.50 a share 
annually on first preferred since 1933. Nothing on second 
preferred after 1931 and no common payments since 1922. On 
March 1, 1940, arrears amounted to $30.61% on the first pre- 
ferred and $57.75 a share on second preferred. 

Outlook: Fiuctuations in raw material prices have an im- 
portant effect upon earnings. Experimentation with new 
synthetic fibres suggests interesting possibilities but results 
are difficult to estimate. 

Comment: The first preferred is a “business man’s risk” 
but the status of the common is unimpressive. Large ac- 
cumulations on preferreds suggest possibility of capital re- 
organization. 


7Second preferred 7% cum. conv.. 


1932 '33 ‘34 ‘35 ‘36 ‘37 ‘38 1939 
Common stock ($5 par) 


EARNINGS RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF ee 


Years ended Dec. 31: 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1940 
Harned per share...... D$1.24 D$0.72 $0.48 D$0.89 D$0.41 D$0.50 
Range: 
17% 13% 10% 115% 3% *6% 
1% 4% 3 54 2 2 *3 


*To March 6, 1948. 


Transcontinental & Western Air, Inc. 


Earnings and Price Range(TWA) 
Data revised to March 6, 1940 40 

Incorporated: 1934, Delaware, as a consolida- 30 pace RANGE 

tion of a former company with the same 20 

name and TWA, Incorporated. Office: Mu- 10 

nicipal Airport, Kansas City, Mo. Annual (°) 

meeting: Third Thursday in March. Number 


of stockholders (Feb. 28, 1939): 28,940. ——S 0 
Capitalization: Funded debt........... Non DEFIC\T PER SHARE $1 
Capital stock ($5 par)......... 830,846 che 1999 


Business: Transports mail, passengers and express by air, 
over a central transcontinental route extending from New 
York to Los Angeles. Various intermediate cities are served. 
In 1938, passenger and express revenue accounted for about 
60% of the total while mail revenue made up 35%. 

Management: Noted for its ability and aggressiveness. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Net working capital Decem- 
ber 31, 1938, $1.4 million; cash, $627,618. Working capital 
ratio: 2.3-to-1. Book value of common, $6.64 per share. 

Dividend Record: Sole payment was 25 cents in 1936. 

Outlook: Basically favorable operating trends and a strong 
trade position point to an extension of the satisfactory 1939 
earnings gains over the longer term. Steady growth of reve- 
nues from sources other than mail pay is a definitely encourag- 
ing factor. 

Comment: While the shares represent a commitment in one 
of the more strongly entrenched air transport units, the 
present stage of development of the industry necessitates a 
speculative rating. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Mar. 31 June 30 Sept.30 Dec. 31 Total dends Range 
ere D$0.08 $0.20 $0.11 D$0.20 $0.03 None 15%4— 7 

1998 D0.09 0.22 0.21 D0.02 0.32 $0.25 27% —14% 

D0.43 D0.15 D0.08 D0.50 D1.16 None 

DO0.58 D0.23 DO0.10 D0.03 D0.93 None 

D0.44 0.01 0.17 None 6% 


*To March 6, 1940. 


(For additional Factographs, please turn to page 30) 
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The FINANCIAL WORLD 


A “Small Businessman” 


Relates His Views 


He believes that the New Deal has benefited 


him, and thinks it has aided others in his circle. 


Dear Mr. Guenther : 


I have noted with interest your ar- 
ticle “We Face an Unpredictable 
Year.” Your paper is not particu- 
larly pessimistic, although it handles 
anything of an optimistic nature with 
reservations. 

While reading your paper I won- 
dered to myself whether there isn’t 
some influence today that has been 
greater in its effect than any influence 
that has ever faced American busi- 
nessmen on any previous occasion. 
Just now businessmen have continu- 
ally to absorb in every magazine and 
newspaper articles which are damag- 
ing to their morale—such as yours, 
for instance. 

Maybe you men who write for 
these papers do not know that during 
the past ten years there has been a 
successful period of what might be 
called one-man businesses—a _ type 
that would, generally speaking, em- 
body organizations doing from $500,- 
000 a year sales down to $100,000 per 
year. 

There is not one out of a thousand 
financial articles that has the slightest 


What Do You Think? 


[| letter is being published 
in order to get the reaction of 
other subscribers who operate 
businesses of similar size, to de- 
termine whether they hold the 
same views concerning the effects 
of the New Deal or their enter- 
) prises. 

We recall that several years 
ago there was a conference of 
small businessmen in Washing- 
, ton, and at that meeting more 
) severe criticism was heard from | 
them regarding the interference 
with their businesses by the New 
Deal legislation than has emanated 
{ from the large corporations. 

The subject has become a con- 4 
troversial one, and THe FINnan- 
CIAL Wor tp feels that through an 
interchange of opinion a clearer 
understanding of these effects can 
be had.—TueE Eptrors. 


thing to say about the prospects of 
small businesses. When busy men 
read discouraging articles in papers, 
they brood over what they hear for a 
week or two with some damage to 
their judgment ; but eventually the de- 
tails of their business and the en- 
thusiasm which they must possess 
make them overcome the evil in- 
fluence. Why is it that there is no 
ray of sunshine held out? 


Today, despite the New Deal, many 
well run small businesses have better 
prospects than they ever had. Labor 
unions have led to peaceful working 
conditions; short hours have been 
difficult to overcome, but not destruc- 
tive; taxes are serious, and the ex- 
pense of making out all government 
reports takes time and costs money. 
The latter, however, has done much 
to make bookkeeping done in a better 
fashion ; cost finding and accounting 
is today of a superior type in all 
small companies. 


We are fortunate to be without 
war. We are fortunate to have in- 
dustrial peace. We’ve done something 
for the people who work for a living 
with old-age pensions and unemploy- 
ment insurance. And we find among 
small businessmen that the desire to 
chisel every cent’s worth of profit out 
of an order is not so prevalent today 
as it was at the beginning of any one 
of the past ten previous years. 


A man was at my desk lately who 
wanted to give me a $200,000 order ; 
and he said, “Maybe you would like 
to know why I am thinking of giving 
you this business? Here’s the reason. 
I have been buying over $200,000 
worth of boxes from one of the larg- 
est paper box companies in the United 
States. I am discouraged because, 
although I have never chiseled the 
firm down in the prices at which they 
make my boxes, I have always seen 
from their annual reports that their 
business has been conducted without 
profit. Therefore, I have decided to 


Meeting 


ANNUAL MEETING 
The annual meeting of 
stockholders will be held 
on Wednesday, April 17, 
1940, at ten o'clock A.M., 
at our registered office, 15 Exchange 
Place, Jersey City, N. J. 

Only stockholders of record at the 
close of business on Wednesday, 
March 20, 1940, will be entitled to 
vote at said meeting, notwithstand- 
ing any subsequent transfers of stock. 

The stock transfer books will not 


be closed. 
closed The Borden Company 
WALTER H. REBMAN, Secretary 


Dividends 


BENEFICIAL INDUSTRIAL 
LOAN CORPORATION 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


Dividends have been declared by 
the Board of Directors, as follows: 


PRIOR PREFERENCE STOCK 
$2.50 Dividend Series of 1938 
62!/5¢ per share 


(for quarterly period ending Mar. 31, 1940) 


- COMMON STOCK 
45¢ per share 


Both dividends are payable March 
30, 1940 to stockholders of record 
at close of business March 15, 1940. 


E. A. BAILEY 


Treasurer 


March 1, 1940 


THE BELL TELEPHONE COMPANY OF CANADA 


NOTICE OF DIVIDEND 
A dividend of Two Dollars per share has been 
declared payable on the 15th day of April, 1940, 
to shareholders of record at the close of business 
on the 23rd of March, 1940. 


F. G. WEBBER, 
Secretary. 
Montreal, February 28, 1940. 


Plough 


, Inc. 


Regular quarterly dividend of 15c a share was 
declared on the Capital Stock, payable April 
1, 1940, to stockholders of record March 15, 


1940. J. C. OZIER, 
March 4, 1940. Secretary-T reasurer. 


AMERICAN SNUFF COMPANY 

? Memphis, Tenn., March 6, 1940. 
Dividends of 14%2% on the Preferred and 3% 
on the Common Stock of American Snuff Com- 
pany were today declared payable, April 1, 1940, 
to stockholders of record at the close of business 

March 14, 1940. Checks will be mailed. 
W. M. BUSTEED, Treasurer. 


Your dividend notice in 


TeFINANCIAL WORLD : 


calls the favorable attention of bona- 


fide investors to your securities. 
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buy my boxes from some firm which 
knows how to make money.” 

What I would like to see is your 
magazine (to which I have subscribed 
for eight or ten years) print some- 
thing about the prospects of small 
businessmen and their opportunities 
for great achievement these days of 
the present era. 

It would be easy for you to point 
out that the small concern has the most 
unusual opportunity today because in 
many businesses, such as my own for 
instance, the large companies are top- 
heavy; and their expenses eat up all 
their profits. 

I think of how overpaid an execu- 
tive was whose name was published 
the other day as drawing a salary of 
$200,000 per year, and whose busi- 
ness has been tied up for nearly two 
years because his square jaw over- 
came all his other faculties. This 


made him grit his teeth and say, “I'll - 


never have a union; I'll fight them to 
the last ditch.” The result is a busi- 
ness without profit for three years 
and a danger of never being able to 
recover. This is true of at least 
twenty large corporations in which I 
was once a stockholder, and whose 
stock has long since been eliminated 
from my portfolio. 

Why don’t you write an article 
some day about some of these men 
and of the mistakes they've made with 
stockholders’ money? Ask them 
whether they ever ask their thou- 
sands of stockholders what their opin- 
ions are as to how labor should be 
handled. 

I don’t know why I am picking on 
you because you are the sanest of all 
the writers I read, and no one could 
help but pay particular attention to 
whatever you write. 

I congratulate you on the financial 
news and the good work you’ve al- 
ways done, but ask your forgiveness 
for writing this letter. 


The FINANCIAL WORLD Vol. 73. No. 1l 
ONG term U. S. Government 


bonds advanced on the news that 
the March 15 operation would be 
confined to an exchange for short 
term notes; high grade corporation 
issues were generally firm. Specula- 
tive issues developed a stronger tone 
around mid-week, with marked ad- 
vances in a number of low priced rails 
as well as more moderate gains in 
medium priced bonds. Obligations of 
public utility holding companies 
traded on the Curb were irregular, 
with declines predominating. 


N. Y., S. & W. Bonds 


Recent activity and strength in the 
market for the bonds of the New 
York, Susquehanna & Western, 
which had previously been quoted at 
nominal prices and seldom appeared 
on the tape, reflects important changes 
in the status of the road. Since 
March 1 the Susquehanna has been 
operated separately from the Erie sys- 
tem, of which it had been a part for 
many vears. The independent trustee 
of the Susquehanna is showing ag- 
gressiveness in effecting economies 
and seeking new traffic sources for 
the road. Plans have been made to 
consolidate the executive personnel of 
the N. Y., S. & W. and that of the 
N. Y., Ontario & Western at a con- 
siderable saving to both roads. 

Arrangements have also been made 
for a new joint coal route from the 
Pennsylvania fields to northern New 
Jersey and tidewater, using the lines 
of these two roads and a small con- 
necting carrier. This new route is 


New Issues Scheduled 


AMONG the security offerings now in registration with the Securities & Exchange 
Commission, and due to appear this week, are the issues included in the follow- 


ing compilation. 


The dates given, however, are not to be regarded as definite inasmuch 


as issues are frequently delayed beyond the 20-day-registration period. 


Date 

Issue: Offering Underwriters Due 

American Television Corp......... 425,000 shs. $1 par common @1% = Charles King & Co. Mar. 13 

Federal Mogul Corp................ 38.717 shs. $5 par common Jackson & Curtis Mar. 14 
Brockway Glass Co................. 1.500 che: S50 par pid. @ SO 

4.000 shs. $50 par common @ 50... Mar. 18 

Colgate-Palmolive-Peet ............ 125,000 shs. $4.25 cum. pfd. Dillon, Read: 

Shields & Co. Mar. 19 


TREND OF THE BOND AVERAGES 


| 


193233 '34 '35 '36 '37 '38 '39{Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May Jun. Jul. 
1940 


expected to divert hard coal traffic 
from the Erie and to result in a con- 
siderable increase in the utilization of 
the Susquehanna’s facilities which, 
except for relatively small segments of 
the line, were largely neglected while 
the road was under Erie control. 

These developments and the steps 
which have been taken to improve 
passenger traffic appear rather prom- 
ising and point to enhanced reorgan- 
ization potentialities. However, the 
junior mortgage bonds—the general 
5s—do not appear particularly attrac- 
tive, even as a radical speculation, 
and it must be remembered that the 
bonds having stronger mortgage se- 
curity will depend primarily upon 
traffic in hard coal, a commodity 
which continues in a secular down 
trend. The strongest lien is that of 
the Midland R. R. of N. J. first 5s, 
followed by the Susquehanna terminal 
5s and refunding 5s. The latter have 
recently been quoted around 20, 
which is more than double their 1940 
low. 


Kentucky Utilities 


The formal opinion of the SEC on 
the Kentucky Utilities financing, al- 
though approving the issue, criticized 
the high ratios of debt to capitaliza- 
tion and property account. ($20 mil- 
lion first 4s and $6 million sinking 
fund 4%s were offered recently at 
102 and 101%, respectively.) Funded 
debt amounts to 63.8 per cent of total 
capital structure and 65 per cent of 
gross property value. 

The Commission’s opinion pointed 
to the desirability of using the savings 
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from the refunding of high coupon 
bonds in the retirement of debt, and 
hinted future action restricting divi- 
dend payments on the common stock, 
which is held by Middle West Cor- 
poration. The former objective will 
be accomplished through the com- 
pany’s plans for retiring $825,000 
serial notes annually and the sinking 
fund provisions for the new 4%s. 


Mead 6s 

Refunding of Mead Corporation 6s 
is expected in the near future. The 
bonds, which are due in 1945, are cur- 
rently quoted around 104, the call 
price. A registration statement cov- 
ering $6 million new first mortgage 
5s was filed last week. Mead, a 
large manufacturer of book and kraft 
paper, enjoyed a pronounced spurt in 
earnings in the last quarter of 1939 
and the full year report should afford 
a good background for refinancing 
operations, together with the indica- 
tions of well maintained profits in 


1940, 


Treasury Financing 

There were two surprises in the 
terms of the March 15 Treasury 
financing ; limiting the exchange of 
the maturing 114 per cent notes to 
new five-year notes, and the decision 
to postpone action on the 33¢s which 
have been called for payments in 
June. It had been expected that the 
offer for the 1%s would include an 
option of exchange for long term 
bonds and that the 33gs would be 
refunded simultaneously. Limiting 
the exchange offer to short terms 
stimulated the Treasury bond market, 
which had marked time for several 
weeks, but weakened the market for 
the maturing 1%4s which had antici- 
pated more valuable “rights.”’ Failure 
to act on the called 33%s is regarded 
merely as a short postponment of an 
exchange offer for this issue. 


Standard Oil 
Dividends 


ASH _ dividend payments by 
companies in the Standard Oil 
group, for the first quarter this year, 
are estimated at $22 million, a decline 
of slightly more than 1 per cent from 
the comparable figure a year ago. 
The drop reflects the smaller distribu- 
tion by Standard Oil Company of 
California, which declared only the 
regular quarterly dividend of 25 cents 
a share; last year at this time, there 
was an extra of 5 cents per share. 


YOU ARE INTERESTED IN 


EUROPEAN METAL MARKETS 
AND 
CURRENT WEEK’S CLOSING PRICES 
LONDON MINING SHARE MARKET MOVEMENTS, 
NOTES AND PRICES 
SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE FROM 
WORLD’S MINING FIELDS 


For information on these subjects read the technical paper with | 
world circulation and interest. 


dhe MINING JOURNAL 


One month’s issues (four numbers) will be sent free 
on application, on receipt of this advertisement 
cutting, as a proof cf the above statement. 


MINING JOURNAL 


15, GEORGE STREET, MANSION HOUSE, LONDON, E.C.4, ENGLAND 


Bond Redemptions 


Redemption 
Issue Amount Date 

Agricultural & Mechanical 
College of Texas stadium 

Ames Holden Tire & Rubber 

Co., Ltd. lst 7s, 1943.. 20,100 May "40 
Bethlehem Steel Corp. cons. 

series E 3%s, 1966....... 1,100,000 Apr. 1,40 
Brush-Moore Newspapers, Inc. 


coll. tr. 58, = 
Butterfield (W. 
Inc. Ist 6s, 198: 
California Cream- 
ery 6%s, 1943 
Carolina Building 
(Winston-Salem, N. 
1st non-eum., ine. 6s, 1942 
Central Indiana Power Co. 
1st coll. & ref. A fis, 1947 
Connecticut Power Co. 1st 
& Gen. A 3%s, 1965..... 


Entire Apr. 


1 

1 
62,500 Apr. 1,’40 

1 
23,000 Apr. 1 


19,000 Apr. 
Entire Mar. 28,'40 
24,000 Apr. 1,°40 


Consolidated Gas Utilities 

Corp. 6s, 36,777 Apr. 1,°410 
Crown Cork & Seal Co., Ine. 

75,000 Apr. 1,°40 
Davey (W. H.) Steel Co. 

(Cleve.) 1st 6s, 1943...... Entire May 1,'40 
Duluth, Missabe & Iron 

Range Ry. Co. ist 3%s 


445,000 Apr. 1,'40 
Entire Apr. 1,’40 
44,000 Apr. 1,740 

1,200,000 Apr. 1,'40 


Electric “Ine. ist 7s, 


First *Foint Stock Land Bank 
of New Orleans coup. & 
regis. 5s, 1943 and 1945... 

Helvetia Coal Mining Co. 1st 


Entire June 


Redemption 


Issue Amount Date 


Indiana Associated Telephone 
Corp. Ist B 4%s, 1965.... 


Entire Apr. 1,'°40 
Indiana Railways & Light Co. 1,40 


Entire July 


Kentucky Utilities Co. Ist 
lien D 6%s, 1948; F 5%s, 
1955; G 5s, 1961; H 5s, 
1961; I 5s, 1969; K 6s, 
Entire Apr. 4,°40 
Marion Reserve Power Co. 
Entire Apr. 20,40 
Michigan Bakeries, Ine. Ist 
$20,000 Apr. 1,°40 
New York City Parkway Au- 
ony ser. rev. 3%s; 
Industries, Ine. su- 
Entire Mar. 29,°40 


Northeastern Natural Gas Co. 
gen. lien ine. 4s, 1947... 

Ohio Electric Power Co. 1st 

Pennsylvania Joint Stock Land 
Bank of Philadelphia coup. 
2s, 1942 

Richmond- Washington Co. gtd. 

John’s Military Academy 
Ist & ref. 6s, dated 1930.. 

Sioux City Service Co. Ist 
6s, 1951 


Entire Apr. 1,°40 


Entire 


Entire Apr. -1,°40 
1, 000,006 


Entire Apr. 1,°40 
25,006 Apr. 1,’40 


Skelly Oil Co. 48, Entire Mar. 28,’40 
Southwestern Gas & Electric 

Ch Entire Mar. 21,°40 
Triborough Bridge Authority 

ser. rev. 4s, & S. F. rev. 


62,500 Apr. 1,°40 "Holders of these bonds can present them imme- 
Homer Furnace & Foundry diately and receive full respective redemption prices 
Corp. (Coldwater, Mich.) and interest. 
Entire Apr. 1,’°40 

the not distant future. The stock 

“Ides of March” market thus far has indicated that the 
present situation represents an ap- 

Concluded from page 4 proximate balance between the posi- 

tive and the negative forces. Al- 

though continuance of something in 

stock market will remain in an the nature of a stalemate for several 
equivocal position much longer. The additional months (possibly up to the 


pattern of the stock market in recent 
months, the action of the commodity 
markets, and the recent showing of 
the business indexes all suggest the 
probability of development of a 
marked trend for better or worse in 


political conventions) is conceivable, 
the period of a few weeks immediately 
preceding and following the spring 
equinox is much more likely to estab- 
lish a trend than to maintain a dead- 
lock, judging from past experience. 


: 
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Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. Pea 
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New-Business Brevities 


Synth etics 


Synthetic glycerine, a product long 
sought by chemists, may soon be 
available as a by-product of the 
petroleum industry—the laboratories 
of Shell Union Oil have discovered 
a method whereby unlimited quanti- 
ties of this organic compound (so 
necessary to TNT in wartime) can 
be made from cracked gasoline. .. . 
The new extruded Tenite II, a plastic 
of Eastman Kodak, has been used 
successfully in reproducing wicker 
furniture by Ypsilanti Reed Furniture 
Company—because of its resistance 
to moisture and weather this plastic 
furniture will be offered primarily for 
outdoor use. . . . Glyco Products will 
next offer a synthetic wax under the 
name, “Acrawax,” that has the prop- 
erties of natural wax—in addition to 
having a high melting point and be- 
ing insoluble in water and soluble in 
the usual hydrocarbon solvents, this 
synthetic will not turn hard or brittle. 
. . . Plastics next invade the musical 
instrument field as the tailpieces on 
violins—Fretted Instrument Manu- 
facturing has fashioned a tailpiece out 
of a plastic said to be “so strong that 
there is no chance or breaking in the 
saddle.” 


Glass Glossary 


The battle of the cartoon feature 
films has now become a competitive 
factor in the tumbler industry— 
Owens-Illinois Glass is featuring the 
“Pinocchio” characters on drinking 
glasses for youngsters, while Hazel- 
Atlas has a series of Lilliputians from 


“Gulliver’s Travels” decorating its 


tumbler line. . . . Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass claims the most important im- 
provement in blackboards since the 
little red school house was founded— 
its new “Nucite,” a glass “black- 
board,” is available in an ivory shade 
for dark chalk and green or black 
colors for the common variety. .. . 
After five years of experimentation, 
American Optical will soon be ready 
to turn out polaroid lenses for eye- 
glasses ground to the oculists’ pre- 
scriptions—it will no longer be neces- 
sary for the bespectacled to wear two 


-By A. Weston Smith, Jr. 


sets of glasses in order to avoid glare. 


. . . The problem of a surgeon in de- 
termining if a sponge has been sewn 
up inside of a patient after an opera- 
tion can now be solved by X-ray— 
E. F. Lewison Company has perfected 
a fine spun glass sponge, containing a 
radio-opaque substance that will show 
an image on an X-ray picture of any 
innards. 


Aircraftsmansh ip 


Color is fast becoming a factor in 
the sale of flivver planes for sport 
purposes—Piper Aircraft will next 
offer its “Cub” planesters in a choice 
of several body shades or aluminum. 
. . . Sperry Corporation has pur- 
chased a new twin-motored “Lock- 
heed” for use as a flying laboratory— 
the plane is built with special observa- 
tion domes or cupolas that will per- 
mit the testing of several kinds of 
navigation apparatus at one time. ... 
A new type of tractor tread landing 
gears has been perfected by J. P. 
Burke Company—this attachment 
permits the plane to roll along bumpy 
terrain like an army tank, and take 
off or land on moderately rough 
ground. ... Transcontinental & West- 
ern Air is trying out a new method 
by which passengers can summon 
hostesses on their “Skysleeper”’ trans- 
ports—buzzers have been replaced 
with delicate chimes with a view to 
making each flight more harmonious. 


EBRASKA would like 

to drive out all of the 
stores of the biggest grocery 
chain—all of which would 
only turn one of its weakest 
links into a missing link? 


Christenings 


Columbia Phonograph calls its new 
educational record the “Add-a-Part”’ 
because the music student plays along 
with the recorded trio and supplies 
the missing part to make it a quar- 
tette. ... “Tots” describes a new 
fruit cereal dessert for infants that is 
being introduced by P. J. Ritter Com- 
pany... . The new vitaminized club 
soda of Vitamin Beverage has been 
dubbed “V. V. Vitawater” and is 
recommended to those who seek to 
avoid “morning-after” effects... . 
Latest in woman’s footwear by Cow- 
ard Shoe is tradenamed ‘‘Corsetiere,” 
because it affords a two-way stretch 
over the instep. . . . Fawcett Publi- 
cations apparently could not resist 
the current trend and will next 
introduce a magazine under the title, 
“Confucius Say.” . .. The war in- 
fluence has begun to have its effect 
upon lipstick shades as is indicated 
by such new names as “Navy Red,” 
“Censored Red,” “Night Red” and 
“Bombshell Red.” 


Odds & Ends 


Packard Motor Car will manufac- 
ture the high speed engines that will 
provide the power for the new midget 
torpedo boats of the U. S. Navy— 
this is the “suicide squadron’ that 
will be made up of wooden boats, 
each carrying a crew of 10 men.... 
Included on the American Express 
program for summer inland waterway 
cruises is a trip up the Tennessee 
River—the objective : the TVA dams. 
. . . Plough, Inc., a leading medicinal 
remedy manufacturer, will enter the 
retail field with a single unit—a 20- 
year lease has been taken over from 
the Liggett chain with the idea of 
turning it into a ‘model drug store” 
that would set an example for the in- 
dependent merchants in this field. . . . 
The Robbins Music division of 
Loew’s is the publisher of the new 
“Woodpecker’s Song” that seems des- 
tined to become a hit tune of the year 
—strangely enough, the melody was 
written in Italy, first recorded in 
France by a Czechoslovakian orches- 
tra and brought to America by an 
Englishman. 


| 
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CELANESE CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


MANUFACTURERS OF CELANESE* BRAND YARNS AND FABRICS 


COMMENTS ON OPERATING AND FINANCIAL RESULTS FOR THE PAST YEAR 


OTAL INCOME amounted to $10,579,542.89 which, after deducting $4,204,442.28 for depreciation, interest, amortization and taxes, 
left a net income of $6,374,100.61 equivalent, after provision for regular and participating Preferred dividends, to $3.53 pert 
Common share. For the previous year comparable items were: total income $4,649,272.11; net income $2,479,748.68; applicable 
to Common stock 25¢ per share. 


Production was 700% above that of CELANESE CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


ten years ago and was accomplished (AND WHOLLY-OWNED SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES) 
CONDENSED CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET—DECEMBER 31, 1939 


with an increase of only 137% in fixed 


assets investment. Demand for the Cor- CURRENT ASSETS: Assets 
Cash with Bankers and on Hand..............-....- $17,645,441.14 
of productive capacity but a rapidly in- Other Accounts 43,696.89 
Inventories (Raw Materials, Work in Process, Finished ‘Goods and Supplies) — 
creasing output at the Cumberland, Md. 5,469,464.03 
plant and completion of the first unit Due from Affiliated 63,714.51 
of the new Celco, Va. plant will help to Notes and Accounts Receivable—Deferred. ..........00ccccesceeeeccenseneees 637,376.22 j 
: Prepaid Expenses and Deferred Charges. 239,816.40 
relieve this situation. Investment in Affiliated Company—Celluloid Corporation—at cost, less reserve. . 689,991.00 
Land, Buildings, Machinery and Equipment.................... $48,797,624.55 


Retention of oe for purposes of (at cost except as to Factory Site stated at $200,000.00 being 
maintenance, depreciation and moderni- amount established in 1922) 


h f Less Reserves for Depreciation and Amortization........ 2,294,744.02 36,502,880.53 
zation has sustained the leaders Research and Experimental Expenses, less amortization....... 1,228,354.40 } 
this Corporation in the fastest growing Patents and Trade-marks—at nominal amount..................---. pers 1.00 ‘ 
division of a rapidly expanding industry S6c. $66,296,654.38 
and has multiplied productive capacity. CURRENT LIABILITIES: Liabilities 

Notes Payable to Banks—September 1, 1940... 1,250,000.00 

reduce the interest rate, on $10,000,000 288,431.50 

ten-year debentures outstanding, from Notes Payable to neg fo 1941 to 1945, inclusive.............0000005 .  4,830,000.00 

4l to 32 and, on five-year bank 10 Year 444% Sinking Fund Debentures due September 1, 1948................. 10,000,000.00 

y Reserves for Contingencies and Unascertained Charges and "Deferred Credits... 191,828.10 
loans, from 31/,% to 214%, resulting in Capital Stock: 


Authorized: 
250,000 Prior Preferred shares of $100.00 each. 
150,000 7% Cumulative First Participating Preferred shares of $100.00 each. 


a material saving of debt service charges. 


Taxes—federal, state and local—for : — Common shares of No Par Value. 
ssued: 
1939 amounted to $2,521,102.13. Cash 164,818 7% Cumulative Series Prior Preferred shares of 
dividends P aid were $2,719,133.01 and, 148,179 7% Cumulative First Participating Preferred shares 
in addition, Common shareholders re- of $100.00 each ....... 14,817,900.00 
1 c es of No Par Value................ ,025,000. 2,324,700. 
ceived a dividend ot the rave of 2, wae” Common shares of No Par Value 1,025,000.00 32,324,700.00 
$66,296,654.38 
Capital expenditures at the Cumber Contingent Lisbilities: 
land and the Celco plants amounted to None other than provided for in Reserve for Contingencies. 
$5,025,188.18, while research and de- —_ 
velopment expenditures, charged to Condensed Consolidated Earnings Statement and Earned Surplus Account for Year 1939 
1939 income, totalled $861,923.51. Gross Income from Operations, before Depreciation. $13,256,988.38 
Selling, General and Administrative Expenses. ..... 3,333,166.70 
Net Operating Profit before Depreciation. $ 9,923,821.68 
cial production for many months in Non-recurring Income—Settlements on account of Patents................00005. 598,084.41 
England, will be manufactured here also Dedect: 
in the future. With the greatest strength $ 1,876,860.02 
Interest on Debentures and Other 641,656.82 
of any known yarn, this important new Amortization of Debenture Expenses... 26,688.91  2,545,205.75 
research development will complement Net Income before Federal Taxes on Income.......... 8,034,337.14 
d ince f th Peovision for Federal Taxes 1,660,236.53 
é Corporation’s present products. Earned Surplus (since December 31, 1931)—Balance at December a 6,552,546.80 
po P 292,780.80 
| Deduct: $12,926,647.41 
; ae Additional assessments for Federal Income Taxes for 1938 and 


5 We have examined the condensed consolidated 1939 Dividends: 
Common Stock: 


financial statements of Celanese Corporation of Cash—50¢ per shine sah 000.00 


America and its wholly-owned subsidiary com- 

panies for the year ended December 31, 1939 and aoe of common stock—21/ shares for each 100 105.774.05 

pr 7% Cumulative Series Prior Preferred Stock—$7.00 per share.. _1,153,726.00 

7% Cumulative First Participating Preferred Stock—$7.19 per 

2 eta share, including participation of 19¢ per share aggregating 

| New York, N. ¥., March 5, 1940 Earned Surplus at December 31, 1939 ($4,036,705.93 of which is subject to pay- 

d ment of participating dividend of 10%, or $2. 72 per share, when declared)... ... $ 9,944,420.43 


“The Romance of Celanese’, a booklet highlighting the progress of this Corporation during the past twenty years, 
reviews some of its important problems and accomplishments. A copy may be obtained upon written request. 


el aneseé Executive and Main Sales Offices: 180 MADISON AVENUE, New York, N. Y. 
i eat Branch Sales Offices! Boston, Mass. Charlotte, N.C. ‘Philadelphia, Pa. Chicago, Hl. St. Louis, Mo. Los Angeles, Cal. 
PLANTS: A He, Cumberland, Md. Celco, Narrows, Va. New London, Conn. Williamsport, Pa. 


ain. ai. aoe Under ‘a current ruling of the Federal Trade Commission, CELANESE yarns and fabrics are classified as rayon. 
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PROFIT 


By Other People’s Market Study and Ex- 
perience Through These Books and Charts 


ALL STOCK To bring the latest October 15 Factograph Manual nee 
a special Supplement was published February |. It contains 18 
nce aga Stock Factographs reprinted from FINANCIAL WORLD from 
* =" *** October 18, 1939, to January 31, 1940, inclusive. Fully indexed, 
paper cover, 50 cents. This new Factograph Supplement will be sent FREE with all 
$3.85 orders for the complete Factograph Manual—latest edition, October 15, 
1939—containing 1,100 regular Factographs reprinted from FINANCIAL WORLD 
from April 13, 1938, to October 11, 1939, also 500 condensed Factographs which 
did not appear in FINANCIAL WORLD—1,600 Factographs in all. Adding the 188 
Factographs in the Supplement now brings you 1,788 Factographs for $3.85. The 
February | Factographs Supplement is sent FREE to all present Factograph sub- 
scribers, also to all new subscribers sending $7.50 in advance for four consecutive 
Factograph Manuals, issued every four to five months. These four Factograph 
Manuals and one Supplement if purchased separately would cost you $15.90—all 
tor $7.50, paid now. 


“STOCK MOVE- (1930 revised), by Frederic Drew Bond, author of ‘Success in 
MENTS AND Security Operations." Practical knowledge of the factors that 
SPECULATION" alternately enhance and depress stock prices. “Best book yet 

written on stock speculation," said N. Y Times Annalist. Of 
special interest: Floating Supply. Why Market Moves, Market Control, Swings of 
the Market, Speculative Tactics, and Psychology of Speculation. 211 pages, $2.50. 


“THE STOCK (1922) by Wm. P. Hamilton. The first authoritative analysis 

MARKET of its forecast value, based on Charles H. Dow's theory of the 
~ price movement. Includes also some practical advice on the 

BAROMETER Stock Market. 273 pages, $2.50. (Good used copy, $2.00.) 


We can supply these books by Robert Rhea: "The Dow Theory” (1932), $3.50; 
“Dow's Theory Applied to Business and Banking,” 1938, $2.00; "The Story of the 
Averages,” 1934, $3.50; “Graphic Charts of Dow-Jones Daily Industrial & Rail 
Averages,” 1897 to 1940, $12.50. 


“TICKER (1935), by Orline D. Foster, author of ‘Profits from the Stock 
TECHNIQUE" Market" ($3.00) and "Realizing Security Profits," a complete 

course on the Stock Market, out of print ($12.00). Latest study 
of tape reading published. A wealth of market pointers boiled down into few 
words. Explains technical market action and signals of the ticker tape to watch 
for and author's interpretation of those signals. Issued in DeLuxe loose-leaf form. 
112 pages. This book was privately printed in a very limited edition—supply nearly 
exhausted. $5.00. 


"AN OUTLINE (1936), by Lucien Fowler. How to study and determine finan- 
OF FINANCIAL cial position, general condition and prospects of any company. 
ANALYSIS" 84 pages, paper cover, $1.00. 


“COMMON (1939), by Clark Belden. The life experience of an investor in 
STOCKS AND common stocks. Tells how to preserve capital and secure reason- 
UNCOMMON sable appreciation, avoiding pitfalls. Explains Dow Theory, 
SENSE” cautions not to follow signals blindly. 336 pages, $3.00. 


DAILY CHARTS 50 charts (8!/2 x 11 inches) plotting daily high, low, close and 
OF 50 ACTIVE § sales from Oct. |, 1938, to March 14, 1940—$5.00: 100 DAILY 
STOCKS CHARTS—$8.50. 


(Ask for list of stocks charted and samples of Daily, Weekly or Monthly Charts of 100 
Active Stocks in Portfolio for $8.50) 


PERSONAL TO KEEP A PERSONAL RECORD of all stocks and bonds bought, 
RECORD BOOK held or sold, dividends, other income, tax deductions, inventory 

of assets, etc., you need "MI REFERENCE", looseleaf binder 
with ruled forms (100 sheets, 5!/> x 8!/> inches) for every purpose—$4.50, postpaid; 
or DeLuxe ieather edition, 200 sheets for $8.50. (Sample ruled forms from 
“MI REFERENCE" and other Personal Record Books free on request.) 


BINDER FOR Save your Financial Worlds for further reference. We can 


FINANCIAL supply an attractive Loose-leaf Binder to hold 26 issues of 
WORLD Financial World, for future reference, at $2.50: 2 binders (to 
hold 52 issues) for $4.75. 


Books Mailed Same Day Remittance Is Received 
Rook Buyers Living in N. Y. City Add 2% Local Sales Tax 


FINANCIAL WORLD BOOK SHOP 
21 West St., New York, N. Y. 


Corporate Earnings 


EARNED PER SHARE . 1940 1939 
ON COMMON STOCK 12 Months to January 3! 
Froedtert Grain & Malting....... $1.84 $1.44 


0.86 
é 6 Months to January 3! 
0.35 0.27 
3 Months to January 3! 


ch 0.15 
1939 1938 

{2 Months to December 3! 

Abbott Laboratories .............. 2.61 2.43 
American Bank Note ............. D0.57 D0.35 
American Cigarette & Cigar....... 5.69 6.52 
American Colortype .............- 1.70 1.02 
American Safety Razor ........... 1.54 1.48 
American Stores ........ccecssee 0.89 $0.52 
American Sugar Refining......... p6.16 p0.90 
American Tel. & Tel. ....c0cc00. 10.18 8.32 
1.16 0.15 
Blumenthal (Sidney) ..........- 1.17 D3.85 
Bohn Aluminum & Brass.......... 2.15 0.52 
Brooklyn Union Gas.............. 2.42 2.25 
Brunswick Balke Collendar........ 4.23 1.90 
Budd (Edw. G.) Mfg. Co......... D0.12 D1.15 
Buckeye Pipe Line... 3.13 2.36 
Burroughs Adding Machine ...... 0.44 0.54 
Calumet & Hecla Consol. Copper. . *0.77 *0.17 
Century Ribbon Mills............. 1.04 D2.77 
Columbia Oil & Giasoline......... D0.07 0.20 
Commonwealth Edison ............ 2.43 2.40 
Consolidated Biscuit ............. 0.41 0.88 
Corn Products Refining........... 3.32 3.18 
1.82 2.08 
Electric Bond & Share............ 0.24 0.18 
Electric Storage Battery.......... 2.01 1.04 
Federal Water Service............ a0.87 aD0.02 
Gaylord Container ............... 0.71 1,11 
General American Transportation. . 3.11 2.91 
0.24 0.10 
Granby Cons. Min’g Smeltg. & Pow. 1.66 0.50 
Great Northern Paper............ 2.73 2.17 
Hollemier (A.) & Gen... D1.17 DO.96 
22 3.11 2.53 
Homesteke Mining 3.54 3.45 
Houdaille-Hershey ............... b1.34 b0.20 
Inspiration Consol. Copper ....... *0.70 *D0.27 
0.55 0.57 
Kalamazoo Siove & Furnace...... 6.16 0.84 
Kaufmann Devartment Stores...... 1.67 1.00 
Le Tourneau (R. G.)............. 4.04 3.14 
Lehigh Portland Cement......... 2.71 0.63 
es *3.40 *1.60 
Mapes Consolidated Mfg.......... 3.21 2.47 
0.13 D0.12 
ee Honduras Rosario Mining 4.42 4.23 
3.95 3.09 
0.80 D0.47 
Public Service of Northern Ill..... 6.40 5.42 
Radio Corp. of America........... 0.35 0.30 
Reeves (Daniel) Inc.............. 0.81 1.06 
2.84 1.44 
0.32 0.50 
Standard Gas & Electric.......... D1.34 D2.49 
Standard Oil of Kamnsas........... 1.25 5.25 
Thompson (John R.)............. 10.81 D0.88 
Thompson Products ...........0.- 3.90 1.33 
Union Oil of California.......... 1.25 1.47 
United-Carr Fastener ............ 1.75 0.88 
Vanadium Corp. of America...... 3.25 0.61 
0.92 0.62 
0.12 D0.99 
Weston Electrical Instrument...... 3.03 0.70 
D0.03 0.06 
9 Months to December 3! 

6 Months to December 31 

1.30 0.81 


a—Class ‘‘A’’ stock. b—Class ‘'B’’ stock. p—Pre- 
erred stock. *—Before depletion. *—Preliminary. ftAd- 
justed for invalidation of Pennsylvania. 
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Utility Integration 


-Concluded from page 8 


A contest will be almost inevitable 
if the SEC requires the divestment 
of properties without regard to the 
potential value of the equity involved. 
Take, for example, one of the units 
in the Electric Bond & Share system. 
This unit is located in a Western 
state. The cost of its properties is 
very high in relation to revenues, due 
to the relatively small population and 
to the fact that power is generated 
from hydro plants, which cost more 
per kilowatt than steam plants. The 
principal industry is mining, and the 
demand for power is consequently 
subject to wide cyclical changes. 

The property is carried on the 
books at a gross value of $115 mil- 
lion. .There are outstanding $52 mil- 
lion bonds, $25 million in preferred 
stocks, and the book value of the com- 
mon stock is about $38 million. Pre- 
ferred dividends are in arrears to the 
extent of say $6 million. No com- 
mon dividends have been paid to 
Electric Power & Light Corporation 
for years. Revenues of the unit have 
increased about 50 per cent since 1933 


in spite of rate reductions, and a small | 


amount of earnings was available for 
the common stock over annual pre- 
ferred dividend requirements in 1937. 
However, in 1938, reflecting the un- 
satisfactory business conditions that 
prevailed during the first six months 
or so, the company failed by $400,000 
to earn preferred dividend require- 
ments. Obviously, the market would 
set a low price upon the common 
stock under conditions such as pre- 
vailed in 1938, and even now, if the 
stock were ordered sold, the amount 
that could be obtained would have 
little or no relation to book value, 
normal earning power or future 
expectancy. 


What steps Engineers Public Serv- 
ice, United Gas Improvement and 
other systems will offer to take to 
comply with the law are problematical. 
In some cases the problem is relative- 
ly unimportant, as for example United 
Gas Improvement. One thing is cer- 
tain: the industry is quite willing 
to cooperate with the SEC in work- 
ing out some practical solution, but 
is prepared to fight it out in the courts 
if the SEC should adopt a destruc- 
tive line of procedure. 
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Bring Your Investments Now 
Into Step With the Outlook 


NEVER pays to wait until a new market situation is right 
out in the open where even the most casual observer can 
grasp it. Securities discount the future and the market exacts 
a penalty from investors who delay the adjustment of their 
holdings. 


@ Even after your portfolio has been established on a correct 
basis, changes in the business outlook and investment prospect 
must be properly appraised and your list kept in line with these 
changes. That way lies success. 


@ We are now at a stage where you can undertake the neces- 
sary revision of your investments on a more attractive basis 
than you can expect after the market snaps out of its lethargy. 
The internal adjustment through which it has been dragging 
appears about completed and, in preparation for a new phase 
of activity, informed investors are quietly accumulating issues 
of greatest promise and disposing of those unlikely to share 
fully in the anticipated upswing. 


@ You can put yourself in the same advantageous position 
as these other alert investors who are all set to profit from the 
fact that it is in just such situations as the present that solid 
foundations are laid for market profits and increased income. 
Prompt, decisive action will yield substantial returns—take it. 


@ With The Financial World Research Bureau as your in- 
vestment counsel you will be guided in every step necessary 
to bring your security holdings into line with the outlook before 
the revival of market interest and activity takes the edge from 
the most interesting opportunities. Thereafter your holdings 
will be kept under continuing scrutiny and every essential 
future move will be suggested to you at just the right time. 


- @_ The service is personal—individual. There are no printed 
bulletins or group advices. The supervision is entirely through 
personal correspondence, and consultation by mail, wire, or in 
person. | 


® The annual fee is nominal: one-fourth of one per cent of 
the market value when you enroll. The minimum fee ($125 a 
year) applies to portfolios valued between $10,000 and $50,000. 


Mail your list of securities with your registration fee 
today and minimize your investment worries immediately. 
Or use the coupon for detailed description of the service. 


Fi PLEASE explain (without obligation | 
to me) how your personal super- 

FINANCIAL WORLD profits and better income. | 
RESEARCH BUREAU Pay a list of my securities and | 

| 
| 


21 West Street New York, N.Y. Objective Income [J Capital 
enhancement [J (or) Both 
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wi | HE 34-week moving average 

trends are necessarily faster than 
the eight-month trends even though 
the time element is about the same. 
Consequently they must be used with 
greater deliberation when the broad 
trend is apparently in process of turn- 
ing. The two-weeks additional lead 
indicates the direction that the market 
should follow to maintain the aver- 
age performance over the previous 34 
weeks. 


Unfavorable Factors: 


The failure of the rise last Sep- 
tember to better the November, 1938, 
peak suggests that the whole move- 
ment from March 31, 1938, may be 
only a strong correction within a 
downward cycle starting March 10, 
1937, and that the September “war 
buying” was an emotional climax. 
Resistance to rising markets may be 
offered by lines D1, Al and Cl, and 
high volume may be needed for pene- 
trating these obstacles. The January- 
February monthly price ranges may 
have triangular significance. 


Favorable Factors: 


The moving average trends con- 
tinue to rise. Current prices are 
above the lower moving average line. 

The rate of the secondary down- 


Jd 


turn since September 13 has been ex- 
traordinarily slow, accompanied by 
dull volume, suggesting that another 
effort will be made to better the 158 
level. The pattern of the market 
since September 13 is also suggestive 
of mildly inflationary coils. 

The lowest poinis of the weeks 
ended January 20, February 10 and 
March 2 are in line, suggesting a 
rally. The lowest point of the Janu- 
ary 20 week is especially significant, 
as it apparently terminated the third 
down phase from September 13. The 
fact that this “termination” occurred 
21 weeks from the “real’’ bottom in 
the week ended August 26, 1939, af- 
fords comparison with the fact that 
the April, 1939, bottom was 22 weeks 
from the top in November, 1938. This 
inference, however, must be modified 
at least temporarily by the further 
fact that the top of the subsequent 
rally in the week of February 10 
was also 21 weeks from the Septem- 
ber 13 climax. 

The ratio of the volume for the 
week ended July 2, 1938, to that for 
the week ended April 15, 1939, should 
invite “technical” buying, subject to 
the modifying influence of the still 
higher volume in the weeks ended last 
September 9 and 16.—Written March 
6, 1940; W. Brian Watson. 


34-WEEKS' MOVING AVERAGE TRENDS 


Which afford a mathematical test of direction of the major and intermediate trends. 


The 


channel lines and time sequences are also helpful in determining the degree and culmination 


of cyclical phases. 
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Note: The above chart includes: 


1938 : 


| 
1939 ' 1940 


Weekly Range of the Industrial Average; Moving Average Trends 


with two-weeks’ lead; Time Sequences and Channel Lines. 


ITEMS of 
INTEREST 


Upon request, and without obligation, 
any of the literature listed below will 
be sent free direct from the firms by 
whom issued. To expedite handling, 
each letter should be confined to a 
request for a single item. Print 
plainly and give name and address. 


Items of Interest Department 


TFINANCIAL WORLD 


21 West Street, New York, N. Y. 


ACCURATE TOUCH TYPEWRITING 
19-page booklet for anyone who wishes to 
learn to write by touch. Also for Secre- 
taries who wish to increase their speed 
and accuracy. Please write on letterhead. 


NEW OFFICE TIME 

AND MONEY SAVER 
Booklet brings you facts about a better, 
more versatile kind of office duplicating, 
produced by a new, automatic, electric 
machine that is low in price and eco- 
nomical in operation. Please writé on 
letterhead. 


AMERICA’S SMARTEST BOATS 
This beautifully illustrated brochure de- 
scribes 100 style-leading models at new 
low prices, with features and specifica- 
tions unobtainable from any other boat 
builder. 


HOW TO KEEP 
YOUR PRIVATE RECORDS 
Pamphlet describing the revised loose-leaf 
personal finance system, based upon scien- 
tific principles. 
EYE-SAVING LAMPS 
new catalogue, describzing lamps for 


every reading, writing and working need 
in home, office and industry. 


A FINER PERSONAL MOVIE CAMERA 
Descriptive booklet for photographers who 
want the best at reasonable prices. 


64-PAGE ART CATALOGUE 
Describing in detail and illustrating orig- 
inal signed etchings and lithographs of 62 
leading American artists, priced at only 
$5 each. Also included are 125 illustra- 
tions and exciting biographical data. 


PHYSICAL FITNESS AND 

PERSONAL APPEARANCE 
15-page booklet illustrating and describing 
several chair models which combine. luxuri- 
ous comfort and all the famous postural 
features. Available to executives who 
write on their letterheads. 


COMPARATIVE COSTS OF FINANCING 
Folder telling how ‘‘Non-Notification’’ 
open account industrial financing solved 
one company’s problems. Of interest to 
any large going concern in need of addi- 
tional financing. 


DO ACCIDENT PREVENTION 
PROGRAMS PAY? 
This folder tells how 10 corporations re- 
duced production losses by $133,022. 


PERSONAL SECURITY RECORD 
SYSTEM 
Folder describing simplified yet complete 
record for tax and other purposes. 


27 WAYS TO PLAN A BASEMENT 
A valuable 31-page booklet available to 
architects, builders and home owners. 


COMFORT AND CLEANLINESS 

IN YOUR HOME 
This booklet brings you the facts about 
a great advance in low-cost-warm-air heat- 
ing for homes. 


SOME FINANCIAL FACTS 
A 24-page booklet containing a brief de- 
scription of the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Company and the organization 
and operation of the Bell System. 


OPENING AN ACCOUNT 
24-page informative booklet on this sub- 
ject. Prepared by a New York Stock 
Exchange firm. 
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Compo Shoe Machinery Corp. 


M 
Data revised to March 6, 1940 _cternings and Price Ronge(CEM) 


NEW YORK CURB EXCHANGE 

Incorporated: 1929, Delaware. Office: 150 SS 
Causeway St., Boston, Mass. Annual meet- 6e—— 
ing: In February. Number of stockholders 19 | -OU == 
(December 31, 1939): 1,506. 
Capitalization: Funded debt..........- None 
*Preferred stock $2. 50 cum. EARNEO PER 2 SHARE : 9 

fCommon stock ($1 par)........ 148,377 shs 1Z Gages 


1932 "37 °38 1939 


*Redeemable at 52.50; convertible into 242 


General Fireproofing Company 


Data revised to March 6, 1940 Earnings and Price Range(GLP) 


Incorporated: 1902, Ohio, as successor to NEW YORK CURP EXCHANGE 
International Metal Lath Company. Office: 
Logan Avenue, Youngstown, Ohio. Annual - 


PRICE RANGE 
meeting : First Monday in March. Number 20 


of stockholders (December 31, 1939): pre- 10 = Fe R= 


ferred, 246; common, 1,402. $3 
Capitalization: Funded debt........... None [EARNED PER SHARE 
stock 7% cum. 0 
Common stock (no par)......... 318,482 shs 1932 ‘32 36°37 ‘38 1939 


shares of common on or before a ve 
1941; at decreasin rates thereafter to 
March 15, 1945. +Of which 140,321 shares are deposited in a-voting trust expiring 
September 17, 1946. 


Business: Manufactures and leases shoe machinery for use 
under its own process of cementing soles to shoe uppers, and 
other types of shoe machinery ; also sells licensees the cement, 
solvent, supplies and repair parts used in the process. All 
machinery is leased upon a rental and royalty basis. 

Management: Progressive. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 31, 
1939, $749,727; cash, $75,859. Working capital ratio: 5.5-to-1. 
Book value of stock, $8.52 a share. 

Dividend Record: Regular preferred dividends since issuance 
early in 1939. Varying common payments since 1932. 

Outlook: Consistent earnings reflect rental policy and the 
relative stability of shoe production. Having added new 
machines to its line of products, company is in a good posi- 
tion to capitalize upon a substantial potential market. 

Comment: Preferred is unlisted. Common represents one of 
the more stable dividend situations. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


alf-year ended: June 30 Dec. 51 Year's Total Dividends Price Range 
|. eee 1.06 0.51 1.57 0.25 13%— 9% 
a 1.18 0.55 1.73 0.25 15 —8 
_ 0.52 0.65 1.17 0.25 18%— 9% 
6.84 0.56 1.40 41.37% 19 
2.07 $2.00 17%— 8% 
0.84 0.87 1.71 1.00 16%—11 
1.05 0.87 1.92 1.00 


*Based on stock outstanding at end of each period. t+Listed on New York Curb 
Exchange Sept. 27, 1933. tIncluding extras. §Not available. {To March 6, 1940. 


Fanny Farmer Candy Shops, Inc. 
Earnings and Price Range(FFY) 


NEW YORK CURB EXCHANGE 


Data revised to March 6, 1940 ‘40 


Incorporated: 1919, New York. Office: 7 | 35 mance 

Griffith Street, Rochester, New York. An- 10 

nual meeting: First Wednesday in March. =O 

Number of stockholders (April 1, 1938): o 

3,600. EARNED PER SHARE 

Capitalization: Funded debt........... 

Capital stock ($1 par).......... 374,861 = BZ 0 
1932 ‘33 ‘34 ‘35 ‘36 ‘37 1939 


*Callable at $110 per share after April 
1, 1950. 

Business: Manufactures and markets under trade name 
“G-F Allsteel” a diversified line of steel office furniture and 
equipment including safes, desks, tables, bookcases, filing, 
storage and display equipment, shelving, aluminum chairs and 
similar products. Chief customers are banks, office buildings, 
municipalities and various business enterprises. 

Management: Has developed many new and profitable lines. 

Financial Position: Comfortable. Net working capital as of 
December 31, 1939, $3.1 million; cash, $497,534. Working 
capital ratio: 5-to-1. Book value of common, $14.48 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular preferred payments 1906-1932; 
arrears eliminated 1935. Distributions on common each year 
since 1913, except 1933 and 1934. No fixed rate. 

Outlook: Metal furniture is usually sold to replace wooden 
articles; a large potential demand thus exists though sales 
volume is determined by the level of corporate earnings. 

Comment: Stock is a medium grade business cycle equity. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


Half-year ended: June 30 Dee. 31 Year's Total Dividends Price Range 
D$1.65 $0.25 T%— 2% 
0.37 None 8%— 3% 
1.09 0.10 12 — 4 
1.62 0.80 21%—12% 
ae $0.38 $0.51 0.89 0.70 15%— 9 
eae 0.76 1.49 2.25 1.20 14%—11 
+None +163, —131 


*Not reported. March 6, 1940. 


Greenfield Tap & Die Corporation 


Data revised to March 6, 1940 


Incorporated: 1912, Massachusetts, as con- 20 
solidation of Wiley & Russell Co. and Wells 15 “ee 


Bros., established in 1871 and 1876. Office: (9 fee 
Greenfield, Mass. Annual meeting: First s 
Wednesday in March. Number of stock- 
holders (April 1, 1937): $6 preferred, 1,190; “fi $2 
EARNED PER SHARE 
DEFICIT PES SHARE $2 


me Earnings and Price Range(GTD) 


NEW YORK CURB EXCHANGE 


$1.50 preferred, 1,070; common, 830. 
Capitalization: Funded debt 


*Preferred stock $6 (no $4 
tPreferred stock $1.50 conv. 1932 ‘32 “36 ‘37 ‘38 1939 
non-cum. (no par)............ 16,093 shs 
stock (MO par) 143,517 shs 


Business: Operates some 258 retail candy shops, about half 
of which are located in New York and Massachusetts, and 
the remainder in other eastern and middle western states. 
Candies are made in 7 factories located in Boston, New York, 
Harrisburg, Rochester, Detroit, Minneapolis and Milwaukee. 
Merchandise is sold at one price. 

Management: Capable and aggressive. 

Financial Position: Strong. Net working capital as of De- 
cember 31, 1939, $1.3 million; cash, $581,237; marketable securi- 
ties (less reserve), $625,982. Working capital ratio: 5.1-to-1. 
Book value of common, $5.88 per share. 

Dividend Record: Satisfactory. Inaugurated in 1928, pay- 
ments have been made in every subsequent year at varying 
rates. Current indicated basis, $1.50 per annum. 

Outlook: Improved consumer purchasing power suggests an 
extension of the favorable sales trends of recent years. How- 
ever, prolongation of European hostilities would make for 
higher commodity costs and thereby affect profit margins. 

Comment: The primary attraction of the shares lies in their 
income producing characteristics. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Years ended Dec. 31: 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 

Earned per share...... $0.47 $1.00 $1.28 $1.50 $2.06 $2.35 $2.56 sche 

Dividends paid ...... 1.25 1.12% 0.50 0.87% 1.75 1.75 1.75 *None 
Price Range: 

9% 135% 24%, 25% 22% 24% *24% 

10 rer Tie 13% 16% 16% 18% 


*To March 6, 1940. 


*Redeemable at $105 a share. Dividends cumulative only if earned. +Redeemable 
at $32 a share. Each B R., convertible into two shares of common. 

Business: Manufactures gages, reamers, taps and dies, pipe 
tools, twist drills and machine tools. Main plant at Green- 
field, Mass., and a branch factory and warehouse at Detroit, 
Mich. Has a wholly owned subsidiary in Canada. 

Management: Satisfactory. 

Financial Position: Fair. Net working capital as of December 
31, 1939, $1.4 million; cash, $125,337. Working capital ratio: 
4.6-to-1. Book value of common, $9.50 a share. 

Dividend Record: On $6 preferred, irregular payments since 
1934 recapitalization. On $1.50 preferred, none. Common 
received liberal disbursements 1912-1921; none since. 

Outlook: Although the introduction of new products should 
benefit earnings, cyclical factors, especially in the automobile 
industry, are normally the most important earnings deter- 
minant. The maintenance of a high level of activity in air- 
craft manufacturing will increase the importance of this outlet. 

Comment: The nature of the business and the past operat- 
ing record mark all the shares as speculative: the common is 
subject to a high leverage factor. 


EARNINGS gee a PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


Years ended Dec. 31: 1933 934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 

Earned per share...... D$1.58 ps0. 81 D$0.67 $0.32 $2.47 D$1.20 $0.28 “* 
Price Range: 

6 65, 10% 10% 16% 8% 11% *8% 

144 5 414 6% 4 $1, *7% 


March 6, 1940. 
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Hygrade Food Products Corporation 


Seiberling Rubber Company 


; Earnings and Price Range(HFO) 

Data revised to March 6, 1940 10 YORE CURD ERCHANGE 
incorporated: 1927, New York, as a con- 8 price mance | 
1929, acquire all properties o Allie s ] 
Packers; other plants since. Office: 30 2 
Church Street, New York City. Annual (e) 
meeting: Third Tuesday in January. Num- 
ber of stockholders (December 31, 1939): 
2,387. 
Capitalization: Funded debt.... $2,421,019 
Capital stock ($5 par).......... 976.507 shs 1932 "36°37 38 1939 


Business: Engaged in slaughtering livestock and packing and 
handling fresh and prepared meats, dairy products and canned 
goods, including dog food. Operates a number of plants in 
principal industrial cities of the East and Chicago. Products 
are marketed through chain and grocery stores and other 
retail outlets. 

Management: Under the founders of the business who have 
been identified with meat packing for many years. 

Financial Position: Fair. Working capital as of October 
31, 1939, $2.2 million; cash, $219,922. Working capital ratio: 
2.8-to-1. Book value of capital stock, $17.33 a share. 

Dividend Record: No dividends ever paid. 

Outlook: Longer term earnings progress will depend upon 
success in Overcoming certain competitive disadvantages in- 
herent in the meat packing industry. 

Comment: Statistical considerations place the shares in a 
highly speculative position. 


EARNINGS RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 
Years ended 


about Nov. 1: 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 
Earned er: share.. 30 D$0.78 $2.63 $0.60 D$0.72 D$1.53 $0.45 
Price Range 
(Calendar year) : 
9 5% 7% 2% 3% *g 
DOW Swenwaesesaouns 2% 2% 1% 25% 1 1% 1% *2% 


*To March 6, 1940. 


Root Petroleum Company 


Earnings and Price Range(ROO) 


NEW YORK CURB EXCHANGE 


Data revised to March 6, 1940 


Incorporated: 1928, Delaware, y Root Re- 20 
fining Company to Refineries, 15 apg 
formed in 1922. Present title pr Mas 1935. 10 
Office: Commercial National Bank Building, 5 
Shreveport, Louisiana. Annual meeting: 


Last Tuesday in April. Number of stock- 


holders (December 1938): preferred, 378; $4 
common, 1,159. — 
Capitalization: Funded debt.......... *None $1 
+Preferred stock $1.20 cum. 1939 ‘32 ‘34 ‘35 ‘38 1939 
conv. ($20 par)...... 40,245 shs 
Common stock ($1 par). 336,045 shs 
*Company has nominal amount of short term maturities; also substantial bank 


debt not reeently reported. 


tCallable at $20 per share. Convertible into common 
stock share for share. 


Business: Produces, refines and distributes petroleum and 
its products. Specializes in a high-test “anti-knock” gasoline, 
and is licensed to manufacture and distribute “Ethyl Gas.” 
Refinery has a daily capacity of about 10,000 barrels of crude 
oil. Products are sold mainly in the southeastern and 
Mississippi River states. 

Management: Long connected with the business. 

Financial Position: Inadequate. Working capital deficit 
December 31, 1938, $245,405; cash, $260,387. Working capital 
ratio: 0.7-to-1. Book value of common, $1.53 per share. 

Dividend Record: Poor; common payments only in 1936-37. 
Arrears on old preferred stocks cleared by recapitalization in 
1935; accumulations on present issue $2.40 as of January 2, 
1940. Dividends are currently precluded by bank debt. 

Outlook: Marginal trade status and large floating debt make 
development of significant and sustained earning power 
unlikely. 

Comment: Both equity issues carry extreme risks. 


EARNINGS. DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 
Years ended Dec. 1: 19338 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 
*Earned per share... Nil D$0.50 7$0.47 $0.45 D$0.17 $0.17 §$0.70 
Dividends paid ..... None None None 0.50 0.25 None None {None 
Price Range: 

1914 13% 4% 5 13% 
1 4% 1% 1% 12% 
*Figures for 1924 and prior years adjusted to present capitalization. 7Excluding 


non-recurring loss equal to 21 cents per share. fNot listed §First nine months. 


{To March 6, 1940. 


31 


Data revised to March 6, 1940 


Incorporated: Delaware, 1921; acquired as- 50 
sets of The Lehigh Rubber Company of New a 
Castle, Pa., and in 1926 the Portage Rub- 
ber Company at Barberton, Ohio. Office: 
Akron, Ohio. Annual meeting: Third Mon- 
day in December. 
Capitalization: 
*$2.50 conv. cum. prior prefer- 


__ Earnings and Price Range(SRU) 
5 [__NEW CURE EXCHANGE] 


*5% cum. preferred (par $100).. 18,870 shs 1922 32°34 "36°37? “38 1939 
non-cum. preferred (par 

$Common stock (no par)...... 271,106 shs 

allable at $52.50 Callable at 102 TCallable at 100. Option warrants also 


are outstanding. 


Business: Manufactures automobile tires, tubes, accessories 
and rubber heels. Tires account for about 84% of annual 
revenues, tubes contribute about 10% and rubber heels 4%. 
The bulk of tires and tubes is sold to the replacement trade 
and rubber heels to shoe repairers. A subsidiary operates in 
Canada. 

Management: Largely identified with family of founders. 

Financial Position: Fair. Working capital, October 31, 1939, 
$2.2 million; cash, $524,860. Working capital ratio: 2.9-to-1. 
Book value of common, $7.31 per share. 

Dividend Record: Poor. Accumulations on preferred cleared 
in 1925. Again cleared by recapitalization in 1939. Common 
received only $1 a share in 1927 and 1928; none since. 

Outlook: Recapitalization in 1939 and sale of prior prefer- 
ence stock have greatly improved the company’s financial posi- 
tion. However, changes in prices of raw materials and finished 
products will continue as the principal earnings determinants. 

Comment: All issues involve the risks inherent in a busi- 
ness cycle industry. 


EARNINGS RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


Years ended Oct. 31: 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 

Deficit per share....... D$1.67 D$2.45 D$2.87 D$0.05 D$0.47 $0.66 $2.68 eesn 
Price Range: 

Years ended Dec. 31: 

Ths 5 2% 7 9% 6% 10 

1% 1% 1 2 2 2 4% “7 


*To March 6, 1940. 


Silex Company 


Data revised to March 6, 1940 __ Earnings and Price Range(SLX) 
Incorporated: 1929, Connecticut, as Wolcott, [New CURR EXCHANGE] 
Inc., a holding company owning the entire 15 
capital stock of Silex Company, formed in 10 { [ } 
1924 to acquire a Massachusetts company of s LI 
the same name originally founded in 1908. 2 
Present title adopted 1936. Annual meeting: * 

Third Tuesday in February. Office: 80 EARNED PER SHARE ™ 
Pliny Street, Hartford, Conn. (Number of mals? 
stockholders (January 31, 1940): 1,107. 
Capitalization: Funded debt........... Non 1932 33 34°35 ‘36°37 33 1930 
Capital stock (no par)......-.-. 915,000 she 


Business: Manufactures glass vacuum-type coffee makers and 
electric stoves, ranges, water heaters and gas and electric 
equipment for use in connection with the coffee makers. 
Products are sold under the trade names “Silex,” “Silex, Jr.,” 
“Cafex,” “Teaket” and “Filtrex.” Owns Hartford Products 
Corp., which acts as sales outlet for less expensive products. 

Management: Principal officers with company since inception. 

Financial Position: Strong. Net working capital on Decem- 
ber 31, 1939, $513,481; cash, $317,760. Working capital ratio: 
3.5-to-1. Book value of capital stock, $3.68 per share. 

Dividend Record: Initial dividend 1936, when $100 per share 
was paid on former $100 par value stock. Initial dividend of 
25 cents én no par value stock paid August 10, 1937. Indicated 
annual rate, $1.20 plus extras. 

Outlook: Company enjoys extensive consumer recognition 
and indications are that it will maintain its status as the lead- 
ing manufacturer of glass, vacuum-type coffee units. 

Comment: Marketability is restricted; stock carries the risks 
characteristic of all “specialty” equities. 


Years ended Dec. 31: 19 19 1938 


Earned per share..... $0. 40 $1. 06 $137 $1.53 
Dividends paid ....... None =100.00 0.50 $1.05 $120 $$0.35 
Price Range: 
Ihe 53% 9% 14% 


*Based on present capitalization. 
S$Including extras. 


7On 3100 par value shares. tListed July 7, 1937. 
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Business Financial Summary 


Weck Ended Week Ended 
Weekly Trade Indicators Weekly Carloadings 
Miscellaneous: 1 1939 Eastern District 1940 1939 
tAuto Production (U.S.A.)...... 100,855 102,670 78,705 EPS Oe 47,033 46,974 41,962 
{Electrical Output (K.W.H.).. 2,479 2,455 2,244 Chesapeake & QOhio............ 30,107 30,558 27,967 
$Steel Operations (% of Cap.).. 64.6 65.9 55.1 Delaware & Hudson........... 11,918 10,862 11,212 
Total Carloadings (cars)...... 634,410 595,022 594,424 Delaware, Lackaw’na & West’rn 15,769. 14,313 14,488 
80.7 80.8 75.4 Norfolk & Western............ 22,224 23,342 20,474 
*7Crude Oil Output (bbls.)..... 3,798 3,732 3,315 New York, N. Haven & Hartford 20,106 18,304 18,578 
+Motor Fuel Stocks (bbls.)..... 98,364 96,719 85,596 NOW Contral. 74,155 73,432 67,416 
7Gas & Fuel Oil Stocks (bbls.) 128,536 128,809 140,948 New York, Chicago & St. Louis 15,233 15,087 14,110 
Feb. 24 Feb. 17 Feb. 25 92,641 91,230 85,071 
{Bank Clearings, New York City $2,612 $2,526 $2,494 10,768 11,278 9,232 
{Bank Clearings, Outside N.Y.C 2,282 2,495 2,055 Wabash ..... 13.567 13,816 12,255 
*+Bitum. Coal Output (tons)... ine oH is Western Maryland ............ 10,132 9,114 8,083 
Cotton Mill Activity Index.. 121. 138. . So . 
F.W. Index of Ind’l Production 87.5 87.9 80.3 Atlantic. Senet Lane Naktekreas 13,887 14,546 13,650 
Illinoi n 7 
*Daily average, 4000 omitted. tWard’s Reports. SAs of the 36028 26935 38569 
beginning of the following week. {000,000 omitted. #Journal Seaboard Air Line............. 13.276 13.790 12/384 
of Commerce. Southern Ry. System.......... 33,214 34,611 30,985 
Commodity Prices: Mar.5 Feb. 27 Mar. 6 North t Distri 
Steel Billets, Pitts. (per ton).. $34.00 $34.00 $34.00 
icago & Great Western..... 4,802 4,922 4,671 
Scrap Steel, Pitts. (per ton).... 16.75 17.25 15.75 Chic.. Milwauk St. Paul & Pac 24411 25,289 23°86 
Copper, Electrolytic (per I1b.).. 0.11% 0.11% 0.11% ee, St. ac. 3,866 
Lead (per 1b.) 0.0525 0.05 0.0475 Chicago & North Western..... 29,135 30,892 26,959 
Zinc, N. Y. (per 1b.).......-... 0.0614 0.0614 0.0489 Great Northern ..........--... 10,637 11,049 10,357 
Rubber Gheets (per 1b.)....... 0.1870 0.1817 0.1675 11,312 11,578 10,639 
Hides, Light Native (per lb.)... 0.12% 0.13% 0.10% Central West District 
Gasoline, Dealer (per gal.)..... 0.0870 0.0870 0.0790 Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.. 21,343 21,710 21,701 
Crude Oil, Mid-Cont. (per bbl.) 0.96 0.96 0.96 Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 20,551 22,096 20,173 
Wheat (per bushel)........... 1.23% 1.23 5% 0.87 % Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 17,256 18,569 16,968 
ath <6 0.73 % 0.72% 0.63% Chicago & Eastern Illinois..... 4,866 5,197 4,853 
Sugar, Raw (per lb.)........... . 0.0285 0.0288 0.0280 Denver & Rio Grande Western 4,835 4,845 4,502 
‘ Southern Paeific System....... 32,026 33,636 29,619 
Federal Reserve Reports pen.2s  Feb.21  Feb.29 | Union Pacific 19/037 19,188 18,071 
Member Banks, 101 Cities (000,000 omitted) Western Pacific ............... 2,725 2,708 2,559 
Total Commercial Loans....... ,o24 4,316 3,773 Kansas City Southern......... 3,686 3,845 3,540 
Total Brokers’ Loans.......... 609 617 799 Missouri-Kansas-Texas ....... 5,842 6,422 5,876 
Other Loans for Securities..... 478 482 523 Missouri Pacific ..............- 20,118 21,245 20,235 
U. S. Govt. Securities Held..... 11,272 11,255 10,172 St. Louis-San Francisco....... 10,450 11,093 9,887 
Investments, Except Govt. Bonds 3,468 3,425 3,246 St. Louis-Southwestern ....... 4,720 4,765 4,316 
Total Net Demand Deposits.... 19,414 19,256 15,965 6,983 7,225 6,783 
Brokers’ Loans (N. Y. C.)...... 457 472 647 Note: Freight carloadings reflect current sectional business 
Reserve System conditions. Loadings from the 15th to the 15th give a rough 
Reserve Credit Outstanding.... 2,537 2,523 2,586 indication of earnings for the current month. (Compiled from 
Total Money in Circulation.... 7,439 7,450 6,739 Association of American Railroads figures.) 
Indicators ' ndicators 
U. 8. Govt. Debt...... *$42,372  *$39,917 A WEEKLY INDEX OF Orders: 
ing Lineage: eeas 7 
Magazines... 813.557 867,218 INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION Passenger Cars»... 5 4 
i i 205,5 90, 2 
Canadian Magazines.. 205,303 190,828 wi AVERAGE OF 1993-25 100 slab Zine as: 2 181,200 
—FEBRUARY— | 57,158 44,277 
| | | | | Shipments 57,551 42639 
Nunfber of Vessels.. 222 177 110 = 128,407 
Total tonnage ...... 1,157,365 677,980 y ] | — a Sales $208. 14 $187.46 
Magazine Advertising: | Plate (sq. ft.)....... *17.96 *12.91 
Nat'l Weeklies (lines) 766,529 664,469 | } | Meee Tool Activity 
tBlast Furnaces Active.. 177 118 100 — 4 3.3 52.5 
7 | | j Shoe Output (pairs) . *33.7 *35.6 
*24.98 *22.49 | int Crude Rubber (tons): 
\ Consumption ........ 54,978 46,234 
Butter (Ibs.) ....... “29.19 *111.35 90 2,496 39,082 
Cheese me.) “208.42 | | 247,115 286.036 
Meat, All Kinds (Ibs.) *774.03 *658.70 = id Cigarettes (units)...*14,567.6 *13,862.9 
Poultry (Ibs.) ...... *167.18  *133.53 | 80 7 "14,567. 862. 
ltr 3 | Cigars (units)....... 388.1 349.5 
Fruits (Ibs.) ..----- | | Tobacco (Ibs.) ....-. *23.5 *23.7 
Vegetables (Ibs.)....  *67.55 61.85 1939 *3.2 *3.2 
Radio Sales: “$3.7 | 10 | Fluid Milk (quarts): 
C.B. *3.33 | | Tires (casings) : 
Mutual 0.34 0.28 | Production ......... *4.97 *4.46 
——JANUARY. 60 | 99.080 105-308 
¢+New Financing........ *$32.1 *$5.9 | | Fertilizer Tag Sales 
Short Sales (Shares)... 454,922 447,543 | errr eee 428.643 450,075 
Automobile Factory Sales: | Steel Ingot Output (tons)  *5.02 
Cars and Trucks..... 432, 101 342,168 50 | { | Engineering Construction: 
Aviation Passenger Miles 55.44 *34.46 | Total Awards ....... *$191.98  *$264.93 
Electrical Equipment; | Structural Steel (tons): 
Washing: Machines 109/909 1929 "30 31 "32 "33°34 "36 "394 Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May Jun. Jul 
8,738 1940 {Truck Loadings: 
Paint & Varnish Sales “ears *$24.23 — Freight (tons) ...... 866,012 713,936 
9.862 8,304 Index Number ...... 123.54 107.56 


*000,000 omitted. 


piled by Merrill, Lynch & Co. {American 


*Corporate new issues only, 


excludes refunding. 
Trucking Association (197 


tAt first of month. 
carriers in 36 states). 


$23 chains and 2 mail orders, com- 


Daily Dow-Jones Averages for Stocks and Bonds—Closing Prices 
Vol. of Sales ————-CHARACTER OF TRADING———— 


STOCK 


65 
Industrials RRs Utilities Stocks 
eb. 
2)... 146.54 30.48 24.64 49.11 
Mar. 
1 146.23 30.41 24.17 48.90 
2 146.33 30.41 24.11 48.91 
4 146.43 30.46 24.19 48.97 
5 146.89 30.68 24.15 49.14 
6 147.97 31.01 24.30 49.52 


-Y.S.E. Issues No. of No.of Total Un- New 
(Shares) Traded Advanc’s Decl. ch’ng’d Highs 
622,640 736 283 256 197 99 
601,250 732 199 345 188 26 
274,710 574 160 212 202 18 
457,670 648 276 168 204 29 
572,535 739 364 168 207 36 
855,030 822 502 140 180 67 


Average Value of 
40 Bond Sales 
Bonds N.Y.S.E. 1940 
Feb. 
88.71 $5,060,000 
Mar. 
88.62 4,960,000 
88.60 2,780,000 aa 
88.63 4,290,000 
88.77 5,950,000 
88.78 6,680,000 


= 
= 7 
‘ 
New 
Lows 
44 
38 
22 
19 
32 


